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THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


It was a rare privilege to stand in the great lobby of the Hotel 
Cleveland on the first of April and watch the classical clans gather- 
ing from our wide field. And they came from all the field: from 
Louisiana and South Dakota, from Texas and Pennsylvania, 
from South Carolina and Iowa, from Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Kansas, from Tennessee, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, and, of course, 
Ohio. The ever-faithful Columbus was there, and Cincinnati 
and Toledo; while Cleveland did itself proud not only in its large 
attendance but in its abundant and varied provision for the 
comfort and entertainment of its guests. In point of numbers, 
perfection of arrangement, the all-prevailing spirit of good fellow- 
ship and good cheer, and the program itself, this meeting will be 
remembered as one of our most notable annuals. 

The program showed a plentiful lack of that pessimism and 
discouragement which sometimes mar our gatherings. It was a 
constructive program, full of progressive papers pointing out lines 
of progressive work, and liberally discussed. It was a program 
representing in brief the literary and scientific fruit of our calling. 
Mr. Charles Upson Clark’s pictures of Roumania, Miss Dorothea 
Spinney’s mimetic interpretation of the Bacchae, and the excellent 
presentation of the Mostellaria by the Oberlin classical students, 
united to provide that element of intellectual entertainment 
necessary to balance the more serious parts of the program. 
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By way of rendering honor to whom honor is due, it should be 
noted that the Oberlin play was under the direction of Mr. Leigh 
Alexander, the metrical translation was by Mr. John Stone, 
Oberlin ’17, the scenery was built by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art and painted by the students of the Cleveland School of Art. 
Mr. Frederic Allen Whiting, director of the Museum, proved his 
own and his splendid museum’s close affiliation with the Classical 
Association not only by contributing to its program a most helpful 
paper on “The Art Museum and the Teacher of the Classics,”’ 
but by giving a delightful dinner and reception to the past and 
present officers of the Association and the contributors to the 


program. 





THE NEW ENGLAND MEETING 


The Classical Association of New England held its fifteenth 
annual meeting at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, 
April 2 and 3, 1920. The story of this meeting might be summed 
up by saying that the writer, who has attended many meetings of 
several organizations, has never been present at one at which a 
greater enthusiasm and a finer spirit have been apparent at all 
sessions, both formal and informal. The characteristics of this 
meeting may be repeated, and I trust they will be, on future 
occasions, but they can hardly be outdone. There was no hint 
of yielding to any hostile attack that may threaten us along the 
“Hindenburg line.”” On the contrary, it was shown that we are 
ready to meet the enemy at the points he may select for encounters 
and even to take the offensive in sectors that he may not choose 
for attacks. 

It is never possible to state the exact number of those in attend- 
ance because so many fail to register. It is safe, however, to say 
that more than one hundred and twenty-five attended the various 
sessions. This is an unusual number in the history of the Asso- 
ciation, and probably it would have been still larger had it not been 
for the rain on Friday. Wesleyan University did everything that 
could be done for our comfort and entertainment during the two 
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days. Dormitory rooms and all meals were provided for us during 
the entire time of our stay in the city. The rooms were fine and 
the breakfasts, luncheons, and dinner left nothing to be desired. 

On Friday evening there was a formal program of three papers. 
After this came an organ recital in the college chapel by Mr. J. 
Clair Beebe, music director of the South Congregational Church, 
New Britain, Connecticut. The selections on the program exhib- 
ited the great power of the organ as well as the technique of the 
organist. The numbers were rendered with a fine feeling and 
sympathy which greatly charmed the whole audience. It was a 
delightful hour and one long to be remembered. 

The organ recital was followed by a reception for the ladies, 
given by Mrs. Shanklin and the ladies of the classical faculty, at 
the President’s house, and by a smoker for the gentlemen in the 
reception room of the new dormitory. Each of these was most 
highly enjoyed and fulfilled its purpose. There was no dull moment; 
quite the contrary. It was after midnight when the smoker, at 
least, came to an end and many of the affairs of the nations had 
been settled in most enjoyable conversation. 

A brief outline of all the papers will be published in the Asso- 
ciation’s annual Bulletin, a copy of which will be sent to anyone 
on request. Many of the papers will be given in full in future 
issues of the Classical Journal. ‘The subjects were varied, including 
many of our fields of interest. Some of them were pedagogical, 
one was archaeological, and many were literary, while all were 
excellent in form and presentation. Real humor was abundant, 
and it was proved once more, as was done at Pittsburgh last Decem- 
ber, that even pedagogy is not dry. Ample time was allowed for 
discussion, except on Friday evening, when the rest of the program 
compelled its omission. 

At the end of the Friday afternoon’s program came a Greek 
Round Table for the discussion of such problems as those in attend- 
ance cared to bring up. So many attended that it was necessary 
to adjourn to a larger room, where an animated discussion of many 
subjects continued from 4:00 P.M. to 5:45 P.M. Had time allowed 
the discussion would have lasted much longer. Everyone was 
interested and there were no unoccupied moments. 
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Although all the papers were excellent, it seems permissible to 
pick out one for especial mention. I refer to the address on ‘Shall 
We Teach the Classics in Translation?” by Chauncey B. Tinker, 
professor of English, Yale University. Professor Tinker is a 
devoted friend of the classics, and it is well for our cause that it has 
such friends in other fields. The speaker mentioned the fact that 
Latin is apparently bearing the brunt of the attack today. In 
reality, however, the foe is merely trying to cut us to pieces in 
detail. Having demolished the classics, he will at once turn his 
guns in other directions upon everything that is worth teaching 
and which tends toward a liberal education—mathematics, modern 
languages, including English, etc. Within fifteen years, or probably 
within a shorter time than this, the teaching of English literature 
will be attacked as wholly useless in “‘modern”’ life. The classics 
should be taught partly in translation and this must be done by 
the Greek and Latin teachers. If this is done, the bright and 
wide-awake students, eager to know what the original contains 
that is lacking in the translation, will surely be led to begin, if 
need be, the study of the language. Even Chapman’s Homer 
is largely Chapman and not Homer. 

Cold type could never reproduce the charm of the address as 
delivered. It is nevertheless hoped that the entire discourse may 
appear in the Journal. Indeed the Secretary has never before 
been so deluged with emphatic requests from members for the 
publication of any paper, and this is saying much. 

A distinguished honor was paid to Dean George E. Howes in 
the following resolution, introduced by Professor Charles H. Forbes 
after a characteristic and inimitable brief address: 

Resolved, That the Classical Association of New England hereby expresses 
its profound gratitude to Dean George E. Howes for his self-forgetful labors 
in behalf of this organization, as its honored Secretary and Treasurer for many 
years. His energy carried us through the early days of formation and adjust- 
ment; his foresight assured our growth and independence; his practical 
ability kept our resources ahead of our expenditures. With cheerful optimism 
and the light touch of humor, he lifted us on the wings of the morning and 


helped to make our days of meeting sunny for remembrance. 
It is our esteemed privilege to offer to Williams College our felicitations 


that his ripened powers and willing spirit are so happily disposed in its service. 
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The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: president, 
Frank. C. Babbitt, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut; vice- 
president, Miss Alice M. Wing, Central High School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; secretary-treasurer, Monroe N. Wetmore, Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts; acting secretary- 
treasurer, John S. Galbrath, Williams College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts; Executive Committee, for two years: Donald 
Cameron, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; Miss Mary 
C. Robinson, The High School, Bangor, Maine; the other members 
of the Executive Committee, whose terms expire in 1921, are Karl 
P. Harrington, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, 
and Miss Ruth B. Franklin, Rogers’ High School, Newport, Rhode 
Island. Representative on the Classical League, George E. Howes, 
Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 


M.N. W. 
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ON THE RIM OF THE CONCA D’ORO 





By W. H. JoHNson 
The Review, New York City 





Old-fashioned buttercups and daisies, yellow dandelions, 
lavendar thistles, and white clover, all within a dozen yards of me 
as I write! Am I on the old farm again, down by the Ohio River, 
or in those buttercup- and daisy-carpeted fields about Baltimore, 
where I used to stroll when a student at Johns Hopkins, or among 
the meadows and pastures that have environed the college town 
of my later labors? No, between me and all these lies the broad 
ocean and half the Mediterranean. As I write these identical 
words, my old-time flower friends smile upon me sitting on the very 
topmost stone of the peak of Monte Cuccio, the highest point in 
the jagged mountain rim that girdles Palermo, nearly seven 
Washington monuments above the city that nestles so close under 
me, down there in its “Golden Shell’’ by the side of the bay. For 
one must use a good long yardstick to give a comprehensible idea 
of the physical exercise required to get anyone but a professional 
mountain climber up here. 

For many days Cuccio had been smiling ironically at me in the 
morning sunlight, or frowning at me in the evening gloom, as I 
looked longingly into his face from my hotel window, seemingly 
saying to me in mockery, “You cannot do it! You’re just a bit 
too old. If you want to see me, hire a carriage to take you as far 
as there is any semblance of a road, and then hire a donkey. If 
you can stick to his back until you reach his limit, you may be 
able to stand the rest on foot. At worst, if you give out the donkey 
will be at hand for first aid, and you can get back home again.” 
And I said to myself, “We shall see about this, old Mountain. 
The test of youth and age is not always a mere count of years. 
Sometimes one can nurse up the power to do a difficult deed 
out of the mere idea that he already possesses it; or, to quote 
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the Latin befitting the place and sentiment, ‘possunt quia posse 
videntur.’ ” 

I spoke of my desire to make the ascent one day in the head- 
quarters of the American Y.M.C.A., and the kind-hearted gentle- 
man in charge said, “Whenever you want to go, our chauffeur will 
take you out to the foot of the mountain in the auto.” I fixed the 
date for eight o’clock the next morning, if clear; and absolutely 
clear it proved to be. For a half-hour the Y.M.C.A. auto seemed 
to be chasing goats in the narrow, high-walled lane that leads 
from Palermo’s Porta Nuova to the village of Boccadifalco, not 
far from the mountain foot. How the chauffeur got the auto 
through that rocky town, stopping on steep curves to let flocks of 
children scatter or donkey carts get out of the way, is more than 
I can comprehend. But he did so, and after a few minutes skirt- 
ing around a foothill to the right he was at the point where the 
real ascent begins, the old convent of Baida, now used as a hospital, 
founded by Manfred Chiaramonte in 1388, and carrying on the 
name of a Saracen village built on the same ground four centuries 
earlier. 

As I left my seat, the chauffeur asked me if he should wait. 
Did he distrust my ability or purpose really to climb that mountain, 
after all? I do not know, but I turned him back toward Palermo 
with a wave of the hand and started up a ravine, which looked 
like the quickest course to the top. There was one stone hut above 
me, built near a strong spring and surrounded by a terraced garden 
plot. Still higher, on the side of Cucitello, a spur of Cuccio to the 
left, a fine herd of cows was grazing, doubtless the property of the 
hospital. 

But it was still easy going, and I was soon beyond all that. 
Sicilian cows are sure-footed animals, however, and I will do them 
the justice of confessing that I found evidence of their grazing 
almost to the summit, though the admission may seem to belittle 
my own achievement. I usually bolster up my own respect for 
my accomplishments at mountain-climbing al miunto by quoting 
that volume of Oxford mountain-climbing essays which contains 
a chapter of adventures on the roofs that cover the Gothic struc- 
tures of Oxford University; but I must admit that a cow would 
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hardly risk grazing on the Oxford roof tiles. So possibly my 
mountain-climbing, as mountain-climbing, does not measure up even 
to the Oxford roof standard. 

About halfway up, the grade becomes decidedly heavier, and 
the jagged limestone that gives the upper part of the mountain its 
characteristic appearance is now everywhere around me. But the 
green persists. In every nook and crevice where it can find a lodg- 
ing, nature has built up soil from the disintegrating rock and 
filled it with one form or another of vegetable growth. Here is a 
clump of wild raspberries, those pale red ones found in so many 
parts of Europe and America. Again, a dwarfed hawthorne, 
flattened out over the rocks almost as if it were a vine, but with 
its clumps of blossom exactly like those we see at home. Higher 
up, a diminutive holly, not raising its gnarled limbs more than a 
foot above the limestone masses between which it had wedged 
itself, its wood tough as whalebone. The acanthus mollis was not 
far from the top, trying to make a Corinthian column out of the 
peak. For some distance I passed through a belt of long, tough 
grass, in big clumps, which I would have called swamp grass at 
home. This peak of porous limestone is a great reservoir, taking 
into itself the snows of winter and early spring. As this water 
works slowly downward, it comes to the surface a great deal on the 
steeper slopes, where I found this “swamp grass”’ for which one 
might imagine the locality entirely too dry. Farther down, where 
the slopes are more gradual, the water gets to the surface only in 
springs. This grass was the same, I think, that one sees carried 
down the steeps of Monte Caputo in immense bundles, on donkeys’ 
backs or women’s heads, for the use of the busy basket-makers in 
the steep and crooked back streets of Monreale. Incidentally, 
this is a feature of Monreale which most tourists, thinking only 
of the great cathedral, mistakenly fail to see. 

But I must hurry the reader on toward the summit. As I 
turn my eyes back over the broadening view, I find that I can 
look right over the top of Pellegrino now and down into the sea 
beyond. Something like an insistent whisper of the whirring 
sound that has come down to our ears from above so often, during 
the past two years, now steals up to me from below, and in a mov- 
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ing spot against the blue of the bay, I recognize a hydroplane. I 
catch it with the binoculars and follow its graceful curves until 
a line of white foam in the blue tells me that it has descended into 
the water by the end of the Palermo mole. If some ancient had 
seen such a sight from this spot he might have cried, ‘‘ Another 
Daedalus!’’ What he would have said if he had seen the smoke 
and steam of the train hurrying off toward Messina, or the Naples 
steamer coming swiftly into the harbor with no bellying sails or 
splashing of oars, it is harder to imagine. But I turn about and 
spur my energies up for the finish, which cannot be more than one 
Washington monument above me now; a little carefully, however, 
among these steep rocks. I am absolutely alone, and there is no 
telling when anyone might come within hearing of my loudest 
calls. Dragging a sprained ankle or broken leg back down over 
these jagged slopes would be a rather serious business for a man 
supposed to be on his vacation. Two or three times I reach what 
I had hopefully fixed upon as the topmost brow, only to find that 
there was at least one more topmost brow still above me. But at 
last the little refuge hut, built by the Sicilian Alpine Club, comes 
in sight, and in five minutes more I am sitting on the highest 
stone, where I wrote the first paragraph of this account. (I trust 
that the “historical presents” of an old teacher of Livy are not 
confusing anybody. I am finishing my sketch of the day’s outing, 
of course, in my hotel room in Palermo at my leisure.) 

I shall not go into ecstatic rhapsodies over what I saw from 
this commanding height. The manifold ejaculations of “Bello! 
Molto Bello! Magnifico!’”’ may be spared for the use of the official 
who shows you through the Capella Palatina and the queen’s 
private chambers in Palermo’s Palazzo Reale. But nature never 
makes landscapes which are anything else than beautiful out of 
such elements as the bay and gardens and tile-roofed houses and 
surrounding mountains of Palermo. And when she connects them 
with limitless funds of historic suggestion, what more could you 
ask? It was really pathetic to hear a bright young Y.M.C.A. 
worker say at the lunch table in Capri, the other day, “I know 
nothing whatever about the history of this region.” I have 
mentioned the familiar flowers about my feet, that from this far 
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mountain top lured my thoughts first of all to home land and 
friends, and then on to boyhood. The rarities of the flower world 
have their charm, but when one is roaming far and alone, it is the 
cosmopolitans of the botanical sisterhood that come nearest to 
his heart. 

Ninety miles off to the east, rising three times as high as Cuccio, 
Aetna sits over her caverns of fire, her fevered brow wrapped in 
a hood of snow, as I saw her ten days ago from the top of Pelle- 
grino. I turn first my unaided eyes and then my binoculars 
searchingly in that direction. The high points of the nearer 
Madonie are easy enough to locate, the Pizzo dell’ Antenna and 
San Salvatore. But beyond them is a haze in which I can only 
half persuade myself that the cone which I dimly seem to see is a 
good enough Aetna to satisfy the requirements of a lone traveler’s 
license, and I shall have to let it go at that. I turn in the opposite 
direction to see if I can possibly locate the temple of Segesta, that 
lonely shrine of old-time memories. But from Castellammare 
southward through the lower levels lies a dreamy haze through 
which the binoculars can give no trustworthy answer. I can 
make out a stretch of white road which I think leads to the point 
I am looking for, but nothing out of which my imagination can 
construct even a probable temple. The mass of Sparagio rises 
clearly enough out of the dim, but hides the better-known Eryx, 
which from Cuccio’s summit is in line with it. North of Sparagio, 
the peaks of the promontory that ends in Capo San Vito stand 
out plainly. Intervening heights leave the gulfs of Castellammare, 
to the left, and Termini, to the right, only partly in view; but 
nothing hides a foot of the water of the Bay of Palermo, immediately 
below me, save the boats lying or moving upon its surface. What 
a study for the eye trained to the artistic evaluation of the more 
delicate nuances of color! Confessing my lack of that accomplish- 
ment, I can only sketch some of the more insistent features. The 
deep blue of its nearer waters fades gradually into a lighter, hazy 
blue as the eye passes farther out into the open Mediterranean. 
And then, as you carry the gaze still farther on, the hazy color 
deepens again into a richer blue, and you suddenly become aware 
that it is the sky you are now looking into. But just where, in 
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that hazy middle distance, the sea ends and the sky begins, you 
are wholly unable to tell. Here it must surely have been that the 
decorator caught his inspiration for the dreamy blue which he 
put into the queen’s bed chamber, in the Palazzo Reale of Palermo. 
I must warn the reader who may follow me to this summit 
that in this particular he may see nothing of what I saw. The 
shades and nuances of color are of course subject to unlimited 
change with the season of the year, the time of day, and even 
momentarily altering atmospheric conditions. A drifting cloud, 
carrying its shadow over the deep blue of the nearer bay, would 
at once alter the appearance of everything in the nearer fore- 
ground. The direction and intensity of the breeze, or its complete 
absence, will enter as an important factor into the color of every 
part of the view, affecting, not only the water itself, but the slopes 
of the surrounding mountains as well. Sometimes, in the sunlight, 
one sees a peculiarly delicate glow of pink mingling with the 
prevailing gray tints of these slopes. From the top of Pellegrino, 
one day, I found this pinkish effect virtually unbroken all the way 
around the rising semi-circle confronting me and extending to the 
very crest. Today I can distinguish it only on one broad slope, 
through a gap off to the southwest. The attempt of a friend to 
explain it as due to the iron in the soil, which reddens the color of 
the freshly stirred fields and gardens of the Conca so noticeably, is 
too rigidly mechanical. As well explain the charm of one of the 
countless forms of these delicate little wild daisies by giving the 
number and dimensions of its petals, and a chemical analysis of 
the pigments with which it is colored. The forces at work here 
are too elusive for all that. For the observer who does not lie 
under the pressure of some scientific duty in the matter, such 
charms are best regarded as given him to enjoy, not to explain. 
But the attractions of the summit of Cuccio are not to the eye 
alone. The sounds that come up to one here have their charm 
also. Most of them I would not notice if there were anyone here 
to talk with me. If it is really your duty to ascend Cuccio, or 
any similar height, in company with friends, do it as unselfishly 
and graciously as possible, swearing one another mutually to at 
least a half-hour of absolute silence on the summit; and after you 
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have taken your friends back down again, go up alone another day. 
You will of course not be influenced by the incomprehensible state- 
ment in the new guidebook of the Touring Club Italiano that a 
guide is useful for the ascent of Cuccio. In the first place, no one 
not mentally unfit to be out doors alone at all could miss the way, 
or a way, to the top. And then secondly and conclusively, “Bella 
vista! Multo bella! Questo é Pellegrino, quello Zafferano; questo, 
qui giu, Monte Petroso; quella chiesa a diritta, Sammartino. 
Tutto bello, bello!” How could one with life enough in him to 
climb Cuccio at all ever stand it? Was Commendatore Bertarelli 
actually plotting the destruction of some garrulous Boccadifalcan 
guide, when he advised that it would be useful to take him, full 
of his nerve-wracking ejaculations, to this lonely and precipitous 
spot ? 

But hush! What is that sound, broken but not harsh, that 
strikes the ear with a dozen muffled pulse beats from the direction 
of that long zigzag of climbing whiteness, the lime-dusty road 
leading over a mountain gap to Partinico? It is the far-down 
braying of an ass as he pauses in his toilsome journey to express 
some untranslatable sentiment stirring in his breast. It is only 
the more sonant part that reaches you, the product of the outward 
breath, not the hissing wheeze of his reverse. But could you have 
imagined this morning when he broke your sleep and rasped your 
ears from right beneath your window, that mere distance and 
height could isolate something wholly unoffending, if not positively 
pleasant, out of that medley of apparently unmitigated raucousness ? 
The sounds nearest at hand are the cawing of crows and the bark- 
ing of a dog, down in a little cove where a herdsman is tending his 
goats. The crows, as seen in the air, show little in color or tech- 
nique of flight to distinguish them from their American cousins; 
but they speak a Sicilian dialect which would immediately get one 
of them into trouble if he should attempt to pass as a natural-born 
citizen in an American flock. The dog barks English, as the little 
girl said of the crowing of a rooster in France; but both the bark 
and the caw come to me here with a quality which only distance, 
combined with difference in elevation and surrounding stillness, 
can give. A faint scream apparently comes from an eagle, whose 
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smoothly soaring brown back I follow with my glasses until he 
disappears into what I later find to be a deep gorge, eroded into 
the southwest side of the mountain. At twelve o’clock, a chime 
from the bells of San Martino drifts up out of the great mountain 
cove from which the broad, tile roofs, now sheltering a reformatory, 
are shining in the midday sun. Unless these bells are an exception 
to the average about Palermo, I am glad to have heard them only 
with the magic of Cuccio’s height upon them, for from there they 
seemed wholly worthy of their magnificent mountain setting. 
Gregory the Great chose this spot for the original monastery, in 
the sixth century. And yet some devotees of “original research”’ 
in such matters try to make themselves and even others believe that 
only the moderns have any real feeling for the more rugged beau- 
ties of nature! 

And now that the bells of San Martino have carried us back 
some fourteen centuries, suppose we let our imagination run about 
eight centuries further. Some native of these mountains, clad in 
goatskins, perhaps, or the skins of wild beasts which he has slain, 
a descendant of the little-known race which occupied the island 
before Phoenician or Greek or Roman had touched its shores, 
makes his way up to this peak and looks down upon the plain, 
and the mountain at the left of the bay. There is a city down 
there now, already old; but of late it has been seized by a strange ~ 
new people called Romans. They hold the plain round about; 
but on the mid level of that isolated mountain, farther below him 
than it is above them, he sees the tents of an opposing army, the 
encampment of the Carthaginians under Hamilcar, whom the new 
invaders have not been able to dislodge. And through the motion- 
less air, just such a dreamy day as this, a strange sound comes 
faintly across the plain from that camp and up to his keenly 
trained ear—a sound such as he has never heard before, and which 
he will describe with wonder to his people when he creeps down 
again to his hut, back in one of those hidden valleys. What 
was it? It was the trumpeting of Hamilcar’s elephants, as they 
were gathered for water, possibly, at the very same pool where 
you may see the cattle and goats drinking today, if you climb 
Pellegrino. 
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But do not be uneasy. I am not going to sit on this lime- 
stone pinnacle and muse my way clear down through, from Hamil- 
car’s herd of war elephants at one end of the bay to the coming of 
Garibaldi and his Thousand around the spur of Grifone at the 
other, tempting though such a program might be. I can only 
say, as I start down, that I can never be sufficiently grateful that 
I got such an education as it is my lot to possess, both in its college 
beginning and in later additions, under the dominance of ideas 
which did not show the views from this mountain top to me un- 
enriched by a little knowledge of what has been going on around 
this bay and its vicinity during the past twenty-five centuries. 
The words of the Y.M.C.A. man at Capri, ‘I know nothing what- 
ever of the history of this region,’”’ come back into my memory 
more pathetically than ever. What can a man know under- 
standingly of the present who takes the past not into his account ? 
The long-drawn street cry of the unlettered Sicilian, selling his 
artichokes through the narrow alleys that run off from the Mac- 
queda and the Vittorio Emanuele, is rooted centuries back in the 
history of Palermo’s street customs. 

Of course I must not go down this mountain by the same route 
that I ascended. This cove to the west looks inviting, and 
apparently has an outlet to the southward, in the direction of 
San Martino. I can get back to Palermo in some way from there. 
When I get down into the cove, nothing but sky and closely en- 
girdling mountain slopes all around me, I find large patches of the 
ground matted with one of the daintiest forms of the wild daisy I 
have ever seen. The slender stems reach only three or four 
inches above the ground, the petals thick-set but very narrow, 
snowy white on top, with the tips touched with a bit of pinkish 
red underneath, of which the eye was vaguely conscious as you 
looked at them from above. I am no botanist, but I have a fancy 
that no other wild flower responds so sensitively to changing local 
conditions as the daisy. The little bluish ones that brighten the 
hard soil between the flanking masses of evergreen on the old 
rifle range above the fort on Mackinac Island, I have seen nowhere 
else; and I shall never expect to see again this most pleasing one 
of them all, unless some future month of May shall find me once 
more in this identical cove, under the western brow of Cuccio. 
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Turning around a rugged hummock at one side of this cove, I 

find myself in the gorge alluded to a few paragraphs back. A 

thorny, yellow-blossomed shrub decorates its jagged sides, the 

tinkle of falling water comes up out of its depths, mingled with 

the merry twitter of birds, and the bright surface of a clear pool 

appears at one point. What a roar there must be here when some 

winter torrent of rain floods the cove above and the slopes that 

find their drainage through it as a funnel! As I emerge from the 

narrower part of the gorge, the southeastern half of the bay comes 

into sight, with part of Palermo, gleaming creamy white now, in 

the afternoon sunlight. In the other direction, the well-watered 

cove that forms the immediate background of San Martino is 

taking on a richer green as I draw nearer to it, thus thinning the 

veil of intervening haze. I wish to avoid a deep ravine between 

me and the old monastery (I do not like to call it reformatory in 

this connection) so I circle broadly around the vast concave in 

the focus of which it nestles, getting ever-changing views of the 

bay and the city through the notches between the lower interven- 

ing peaks. My pathway brings me around to the rear of San 

Martino, above the dark grove of pines that one can see so far. 

I cross the cool mountain stream that runs through its luxuriant 

gardens and orchards, and finally come to the place itself—only 

to find with a deep sense of disappointment that San Martino is 

still another instance of man’s proneness to make sordid and ugly 

near at hand that which the magic of nature insists on transform- 

ing into spotless beauty when seen from afar. ‘How beautiful 

Algeciras looks!” I exclaimed to a fine young British sentry who 

had checked my too inquisitive exploration up the tree-covered 

part of Gibraltar. ‘Yes, but don’t get any nearer to it,” was his 

sufficiently suggestive answer. A little cleaning up, with the use 

of some of its abundant water supply to put vigorous grass and 

flowers and trees where most needed, would make San Martino 
a gem wholly worthy of its exquisite mountain setting. 

There was no means of conveyance from San Martino to 
Palermo, so I inquired the way to Monreale, which, I was told, 
was only three and a half kilometers distant. I had left Palermo 
with nothing but my ‘“‘prima colazione” of bread and coffee in 
the early morning, and had taken no lunch along except a pocketful 
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of biscotti and nespole. It was now four o’clock, and when I 
entered Monreale an hour later I was not disposed to feel that my 
informant had exaggerated the distance. The old road that had 
connected San Martino and Monreale in former generations was 
restored a few years ago by the Sicilian Alpine Club, and a foot- 
path was constructed, leading from this road up to Castellaccio, 
that brown old ruin of monastery walls on the summit of Monte 
Caputo, looking like a medieval fortress against the sky line, as 
you see it from some upper window, or roof, or other open spot in 
Palermo. 

As you pass over the divide, coming from San Martino toward 
Monreale, the valley of the Oreto opens to the view, yellowish 
green with its countless lemon trees to your left, but turning 
gradually into the gray-green of the now preponderant olive as 
you look to the right, into the higher part of the valley. The olive 
often goes down to the shore, but the lemon only rarely climbs to 
any considerable height above sea-level. Surrounded by olive 
groves, you see the town of Parco, commemorating in its name 
the hunting park established there by William II, in the twelfth 
century. As you go on down the steep road, Monreale, so close 
beneath you, is merely a little wilderness of tile roofs, not far 
enough away for the grays and rusty reds and dull yellows of their 
various stages of weathering and moss-covering to be blended 
into harmony and beauty, while Palermo gleams white in the 


slanting rays of the late afternoon sun. 


Being in a mood for shortening distances, I avoided the last 
long turn in the road and clambered down a goat path, through a 
gorge where men were preparing a limekiln for burning. This 
brought me into the town by a steep and narrow back street the 
sides of which were lined with women and girls, busily engaged in 
Monreale’s basket-making industry. As I came out to the front 
of the town, the tram met me promptly, and soon carried me to 
where my insistent hunger could be satisfied. In the thickening 
dusk I got back to my room in the hotel, went out on the little 
window balcony, and looked up at Cuccio, with the frown of the 
evening shadows now on his brow. And I looked into that frown- 
ing face with a smile of triumph: You thought I wasn’t young 
enough to do it, old Mountain! 





























THE PLACE OF SULPICIUS SEVERUS IN MIRACLE- 
LITERATURE’ 





By Kart P. HARRINGTON 
Wesleyan University 





By the end of the fourth century the miracle-literature of 
Christianity had nearly run the gamut of styles in “signs and 
wonders.” For the reader that has browsed somewhat widely 
does not need to be told that there are styles which come and go 
in literature, just as truly as in bodices or headgear. The exact 
genesis of each fashion, fad, or motif is not always traceable, to be 
sure. No more rational account can be given of the vogue of 
the empuse than of that of the mutton-leg sleeve. The religious 
or philosophical thought-currents of the period, the geographical 
contiguities of the place, or the popularity of some other world- 
famous tale go far, oftentimes, to explain the form in which a 
literary work is cast. In the literature of the Eastern church, for 
example, we find the conversion of the Jews brought about by 
means that suggest the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, amid an 
atmosphere reeking with the rankly foul odors of monasticism. In 
the story of the conversion of Scandinavia, again, the temper of the 
Vikings shines forth among aetiological accounts of the peculiar 
geographical conformation of the Norse coast. And when Jew- 
baiting became a popular amusement in Western Europe, St. 
William of Norwich, who was supposed to have been slain by the 
Jews, was for a time the most affected, and the most efficacious, 
saint on the English calendar. So far, indeed, as the recurrence 
of literary motifs is concerned, the apparent identity of ideas 
supposably far removed from each other in character and setting 
tempts the scoffer to give credence to Mark Twain’s famous remark, 
that, after all, there are but two extant jokes. When one com- 
pares Lucian’s discovery of the big island inside of the big fish 

*Read at the meeting of the American Philological Association, December 


29, 1919. 
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with the unvarnished episode of Jonah and his “whale,” he would 
fain throw up his hands, and ejaculate, “Well, then, to be sure, 
which was really first, the hen or the egg?” 

The wonderful, the magical, or the genuinely miraculous makes 
an immediate appeal to the imagination and holds the interest 
of the reader perennially. Whether the narrative deal with so 
remarkable a series of adventures and hairbreadth escapes as is 
recounted in the story of Apollonius, king of Troy, or with bare- 
faced magic like that of Apuleius’ Golden Ass, or with such a 
congeries of alleged miracles as the Gospel of the Infancy, the 
fascination of the reader is a striking revelation of human nature. 
The appetite for this sort of pleasure, once excited, is apt to become 
insatiate and, cloyed with recurring types, to demand ever new and 
increasingly marvelous wonders on which to feast. In his chapter 
on “‘Greek and Early Christian Novels,” Mr. Glover remarks 
that ‘‘the characteristic introduction of the magical into biography 
must be remembered when we are dealing with the lives of the 
saints, for it is not peculiar to them; indeed it is often less noticeable 
there than in pagan works.””’ Whenever that is the case we may 
well count it noteworthy; for in connection with religious, or 
quasi-religious, literature we must reckon not only with this keen 
human taste for the remarkable but also with the fact that in 
whatever deals with religion, or religious heroes, heroines, or 
devotees we are in a fair field for the display of the supernatural. 

It is perfectly reasonable, then, that in the midst of the roman- 
cing spirit prevalent in the early centuries of our era the contagion 
appears in numerous false “Gospels,” “‘ Acts,” and “‘ Apocalypses,”’ 
and similarly in the record of countless miracles connected with 
the lives of the holy men and women who have been the outstand- 
ing figures in the church. If the accounts which tradition has 
given us often transcend the bounds of credibility, we need not 
be too impatient with such credulity, when in our own day to 
minds of men like Sir Oliver Lodge and Dr. Conan Doyle the 
stammering vacuities of spiritualistic mediums seem mysteriously 
wonderful, and in our own midst thousands of cultured ladies 
and gentlemen have faith in “absent treatment” for what plain 
people call ‘‘disease.”” For that matter, we may not forget that 
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by millions of churchmen an enormous miracle-fabric of nearly 
two millenniums, under the protecting mantle of an infallible 
see, is still taken seriously with a reverent faith. 

If the Christian writers had confined themselves to the sort 
of miracles wrought by the Founder of Christianity as recounted 
in the canonical Gospels, our theme would be barren. Jesus 
Christ’s miracles, according to the accepted versions of them, con- 
sisted chiefly in works of mercy and help, performed without 
ostentation and related without rhetorical embellishment or many 
details. Some thirty-four are enumerated in the four Gospels. 
Of these, three consisted of raising the dead, seventeen healed 
disease other than demoniac possession (whatever that may have 
been), and six were cases of “‘casting out devils.” In five cases 
Jesus furnished abundant food or drink. When he calmed the 
tempest by the words, ‘‘ Peace, be still,’ he seemed to be saving 
the lives of his companions. When he walked on the sea, it was 
to reach his disciples quickly with encouragement and help. Even 
in the blasting of the fruitless fig tree a moral lesson for his fol- 
lowers may be discerned. The last three miracles, indeed, con- 
tain an element of the spectacular, which might have been exploited 
by anybody but Jesus, and certainly would have been in any similar 
cases occurring at the behest of ecclesiastical ‘“‘saints’’ of the suc- 
ceeding centuries. But no suspicion of a desire to achieve the 
spectacular can be attributed in these cases to a teacher who fre- 
quently, in works of healing, charged the beneficiaries to ‘‘tell 
no man,” who, when tempted to cast himself down from the pin- 
nacle of the temple and at a master-stroke win the wondering 
allegiance of his countrymen, put the suggestion aside as a devilish 
one, and who, though he remarked that he might have summoned 
twelve legions of angels to his defense, did not summon them. 
It is worth noting, also, that though two or three conspicuous 
failures to work miracles on the part of the apostles are recorded 
in the canonical Gospels, no successful attempts are there described. 
Peter and his companions were taught humility by bitter experiences 
and were repeatedly discouraged from cultivating the spectacular. 

The various pseudo-gospels that appeared in the early centuries 
after Christ are essentially propagandist literature, designed to 
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prove some doctrine and adapted especially to the taste and 
knowledge of their particular audience. The absurd mass of 
miracle drool set forth in the First Gospel of the Infancy is clearly 
intended to confute the reader who may be inclined to deny the 
divine nature of Jesus, and it is surrounded with a distinctly 
oriental and magical atmosphere. The child Jesus is no longer 
humble and self-denying, but arrogant, impulsive, arbitrary, 
and even cruel. He is described as an indifferent carpenter, but 
yet as able miraculously to change the size of a board that Joseph 
had sawed off too short. It is related how the mother of the child 
hangs out the infant’s daily wash on a post. Along comes the 
demoniac son of the high priest of a great Egyptian idol, takes one 
of the swaddling clothes off the post and puts it on his head, with 
the astonishing result that “‘presently the devils began to come out 
of his mouth and fly away in the shapes of crows and serpents.”’ 
A story of a boy that had been metamorposed into a mule, sug- 
gests Apuleius; and on the same line Jesus is represented as amus- 
ing himself with turning his playmates into kids sporting about 
him as their shepherd, animating clay figures, and practicing 
his power of life and death upon those about him in so arbitrary 
a way that we read in the last verse of the twentieth chapter, ‘“‘ Then 
said Joseph to St. Mary, Henceforth we will not allow him to go 
out of the house; for every one who displeases him is killed.” 

Again the Acts of Paul and Thecla is calculated to teach the 
virtue of the celibate and the monastic life; and the adventures 
of the two worthies remind one infallibly of Jerome, and of Paula 
and Eustochium. The twin motifs, of hairbreadth escape from 
mortal peril and of the marvelous preservation of virginity, are so 
important a part of the tale that its novelistic nature is constantly 
forced upon the attention of the reader. In such a story the 
miracles described in detail are quite naturally those of the usual 
class connected with the early persecutions under Roman rule, 
where lions and other beasts refuse to kill the intended victims, 
fire refuses to consume them, and finally, in this case, the heroine, 
as a fitting “thrill,” is translated through a wall of rock, reminding 
one of the legend of the ‘seven sleepers,” which belongs to the 
same period and the same region. 
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The same kind of miracles appears in the Peristephanon of 
Prudentius, as for example in the martyrdom of Fructuosus, 
bishop of Tarragona, and his comrades, whom the fire refused 
to burn until the martyrs prayed that it might release them. For 
St. Vincent there is an abundance of sacred rhetoric whereby 
Prudentius describes the tortures of the saint in prison, where 
angelic light and magic flowers beautify the place, the refusal of 
beasts and birds to devour his corpse, as Elijah’s raven appeared 
to frighten them off, and, as a crowning wonder, the race of the 
corpse with the vessel that had sailed out to sea to dump it far 
from land, back to port, in which race the pagan crew, of course, 
came out but a poor second! 

This sort of spectacular miracle, be it remembered, evidently 
invented to win faith for the new religion and now becoming so 
popular, plays little part in the account of the early church in the 
Acts of the Apostles. Like their risen and ascended Master, the 
apostles worked some works of healing and saw some heavenly 
visions at critical times in their development (as in the case of 
Peter, Paul, and Stephen); but only rarely is any divine inter- 
vention recorded, to help their preaching or influence. Even 
the miraculous deliverance of Peter from prison was witnessed 
by himself only, its effect being essentially to prolong his time and 
opportunities for preaching the new gospel. Stephen and James 
die martyrs’ deaths without any divine interference or impres- 
sive spectacles to convince their persecutors of their error. But 
as soon as Christianity was, while nominally exalted above other 
religions at Rome by being officially recognized as that of the 
state, in reality degraded to the level of the countless other religions 
that, one after another, had been similarly given official recognition 
by the government, the new faith, instead of recognizing its greatest 
power in its difference from the pagan cults of the time, attempted 
to bolster up its new prestige by claiming that it could do the 
same things that the other religions could. 

Such was the temper of the Christian church and such the 
general style of Christian miracle-literature, when, near the close 
of the fourth century, we find developing a new variety of this 
literature, namely the monograph dealing with the life and the 
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wonderful experiences and achievements of some particular saint. 
Perhaps the prototype of this new style is to be sought in the Life of 
Saint Anthony, which is included among the writings of Athanasius, 
but which is believed by many to be a work of pure fiction. How- 
ever that may be, it is worth while to note that Athanasius was in 
Gaul, as an exile, in the fourth century, and that it was in Gaul 
that there appeared the first certain and important example of this 
new type, the Life of Saint Martin, by Sulpicius Severus. What 
inspiration, if any, Severus may have gained from this source we 
must leave to conjecture. Gaul itself had become the seat of the 
most vital and progressive Christianity in Western Europe, and its 
literature was fast coming to pre-eminence in various fields. When, 
therefore, Severus became, as it has been happily said, the Boswell 
to St. Martin of Tours, he immediately won for that holy man the 
position of patron-saint of Gaul, i.e., France, and at the same time 
established for himself a position of unique influence upon the 
miracle-literature of succeeding centuries. A number of elements 
contributed to the instant and lasting success of the work of 
Severus. He was a highly educated man and used such excellent 
language and style as to command the respect of all classes. He 
wrote contemporaneously with the life of his hero and therefore 
presumably knew the facts before any opportunity had developed 
for the accretion of tradition. His simplicity and directness of 
statement are marred by little or no irrelevant detail, nothing 
apparently, of the romancing type so frequently met with in the 
preceding centuries as well as in his own time. The result, of 
course, was that his narrative at once demanded credence. This 
demand, moreover, is enforced by repeated protestations that he 
told only what he knew to be surely true. Indeed, at the end of 
the Vita he solemnly avers that he who should hesitate to believe 
his report would be a sinner. 

To our day Severus appears a very credulous and unhistoric 
writer. But to those who lived in his own time the considerations 
we have mentioned outweighed any rational or scientific study of 
the narrative. An examination of the Vita shows that it is little 
else than a catalogue of wonders, suffused with an atmosphere of 
Martin’s prayerfulness and saintliness. It embraces a wide 
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variety of miraculous events, with a striking similarity to Scripture 
antecedents, in many places. The number of miracles recounted 
in the Vita is not very different from the recorded miracles of 
Christ; in the epistles and dialogues, however, various others 
are added. The distribution of the miracles, moreover, is quite 
different from that in the Gospel narratives. Twice Martin 
raises the dead. He heals a paralytic, a leper, or a diseased eye. 
As an ordained exorcist, he of course recognizes devils easily, 
manifests his power over them, and casts them out at will, some- 
times in a fantastic manner. He has remarkable prescience and 
wonderful answers to prayer. But besides these powers he can 
see marvelous visions, has many victorious encounters with his 
satanic majesty himself, and on several occasions performs most 
astounding miracles purely for the purpose of convincing unbe- 
lievers, i.e., as mere ‘‘signs.’”’ Furthermore, the magical use of the 
sign of the cross is frequently in evidence, and we find that faith 
in relics already firmly established which had crept into the church 
to a scandalizing degree and was to grow to monstrous proportions, 
though it had its tiny beginning merely in the touching of the hem 
of Christ’s garment and its tardy increase in the handkerchiefs 
that had touched the body of Paul. 

When Martin puts the devil to flight by quoting Scripture, or 
heals a paralytic girl at the supplication of her father (who exhibits 
remarkable faith) or casts a demon out of a pagan’s slave after 
protesting that he could not go to the house of an outsider, or 
drives sea birds into the desert (as in the days of Jesus a group 
of devils has entered swine and then the sea), and when at his 
death his face is described as the face of an angel, the reminiscences 
of the Scripture are obvious. Similarly he directs his servant 
how to catch a fish on Friday, when all others have failed. He 
seems to be rather trying to improve on the Scripture methods when 
he has two angels sent to aid him in the destruction of a pagan 
shrine; and he distinctly contravenes the principles of Jesus when 
by the magical sign of the cross, at the challenge of his enemies, 
he compels a tree, which is being felled in front of another pagan 
shrine, where it would naturally fall upon himself, to fall in the 
reverse direction. A grim humor attends one instance of this use 
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of the sign of the cross when Martin suspected a procession seen in 
the distance of being intent upon pagan rites, when they actually, 
after being stopped and made to act grotesquely, proved to be only 
carrying a corpse out for burial. Another instance of the appre- 
ciation of the ridiculous by Severus is the anecdote of the rival 
named Defensor discomfited by a chance magical turning to the 
Scripture passage referring to the stilling of ‘‘the enemy and the 
defensor.”’ 

Severus picturesquely represents Martin’s methods of circum- 
venting the devil. When Satan took the form of Christ, with ail 
his supposed heavenly paraphernalia, Martin tells him he shall 
not believe it is he unless he comes in the form and the garb of his 
suffering and bearing the marks of the cross. At this the devil 
vanishes like smoke, and leaves a stench so pronounced that there 
could be no doubt that it was verily ‘‘the old boy” himself. “And 
this,” adds Severus gravely, “I heard from Martin’s own lips, 
that no one may perchance think it a fabulous tale.’”” When, on 
another occasion, Martin was nearly consumed in a fire while he 
was passing the night away from home, his danger was carefully 
explained by the lack of faith that in his confusion led him for a 
moment to try to escape instead of praying for deliverance and 
lying down again in the midst of the flames. On his remembering 
to do this, they instantly became like showers to quench the fire, 
and he was saved. Again, he made fire turn directly against the 
wind! 

It never occurs to Severus, in his absolute faith, that the wind 
might have changed, or, when a letter from Martin was laid with 
healing power upon the breast of a sick girl, that a stocking around 
one’s throat?may always have medicinal effect, or that a lioness 
leading a hermit to her den and her blind whelps is but one 
of many well-authenticated cases of similar animal fellowship 
with man. 

So far as this kind of story goes, Paulinus of Nola, the Cam- 
panian contemporary and friend of Severus, not only was influenced 
directly and powerfully by his work but could go him at least one 
better. Paulinus tells with enthusiasm of the over-fat hog that 
was unable to proceed on his journey to sacrifice but came volun- 
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tarily to the inn during the night and was standing there ready 
for the knife in the morning, and of a young heifer which likewise, 
though at first inclined to be refractory, at length went even eagerly 
to the slaughter, after being vowed for sacrifice. 

It was this sort of sublime faith in himself on the part of Martin, 
and of Severus in his hero, that laid the foundations of the miracle- 
literature of Gaul, and indeed of all Western Europe, through the 
succeeding centuries. We have just spoken of Paulinus of Nola, 
and the transplanting of these legends to Italy through him. In 
Gaul itself it is incredible how many other writers copied, aug- 
mented, varied, and enlarged upon the theme so seriously, yet 
simply and briefly, treated by Sulpicius Severus. With Paulinus 
of Periguex, in the next century, it has already become an epic 
poem of six books, with more than thirty-five hundred verses and 
abundant rhetorical embellishment as well as additions relative 
to miracles performed at the saint’s tomb. By the end of the 
sixth century the mass of legend that had grown up about the 
shrine of St. Martin was so great that Gregory of Tours devotes 
four of his eight books of Miracula to Martin, enumerating two 
hundred and six miracles worked after the saint’s death. Gregory 
of Tours sincerely tried to be a historian; but how far superstitious 
credulity had incrusted itself upon the relatively simple legends 
told by Sulpicius may be illustrated by a single incident in Gregory’s 
professed history of miracles, where he relates an adventure 
of a certain Ammonius, an officer of the holy church, who, after 
dinner, on one occasion, being rather drunk, was pushed, pre- 
sumably by the enemy of souls, over the edge of a cliff about two 
hundred feet high. ‘‘ While he was whirling about,” says Gregory, 
“fas he fell headlong, and was flying down without wings, he kept 
crying for aid from St. Martin at every instant of his fall. Then 
he felt as if he were tossed from a saddle by some one and he landed 
among the trees that were in the valley. And thus coming down 
slowly limb by limb he reached the ground without danger of death. 
However, that the plotter’s undertaking might not seem to have 
been completely in vain, he suffered a slight injury in one foot. 
But he went to the glorious master’s {Martin’s] church and prayed 
and was relieved of all pain.” 
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By this time all Gaul was aflame with devotion to the shrine 
of St. Martin, and henceforth miracles, history, and life fuse into 
one broad stream running down even into the present day. We 
may not linger to discuss Venantius Fortunatus with his four 
books of poetic biography of Martin, or to speak of the life written 
by the great scholar Alcuin, of Jacob von Vitry, of Caesar of 
Heisterbach, of the Golden Legend, or of the more modern wonders 
of the Abbé de Paris, and the monstrosities of the cult of “‘our 
lady of Lourdes.” Perhaps the humble soul of Sulpicius would 
have shrunk back in protest could he have foreseen the enormous 
influence of his simple narrative upon the centuries to follow and 
along what favorite lines that influence has chosen to develop. 
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A PROPOSED GUIDE TO THE ETYMOLOGICAL 
IMPORTANCE OF LATIN WORDS 





By WrEN Jones GRINSTEAD 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School 





It is universally claimed that one of the foremost educational 
values of Latin is its contribution of a stock of word ideas that 
function in the ready comprehension and accurate use of the 
majority of thought-words in English. Psychologists have proved, 
however, by experiment that the amount of transfer of training 
in any activity to a related activity depends in a measure upon the 
extent to which the teacher perceived the relation and strove in 
the training to make the pupil perceive it. 

Both these positions were verified in experiments conducted 
by the writer in the University of Wisconsin in 1915-16. Uni- 
versity Freshmen with four years of Latin were considerably 
better than those with two years, and twice as good as those with 
no Latin, in defining both familiar and unfamiliar words of Latin 
origin. But high-school Juniors and Seniors, with one year of 
Latin, taught with specific and primary attention to word forma- 
tion, were slightly better in the same tests than university Freshmen 
with four years of high-school Latin of the traditional type. The 
conclusions are: (1) high-school Latin contributes materially to 
knowledge of English words; (2) the contribution is materially 
increased, and more economically secured, if the teacher keeps 
in mind and emphasizes the Latin methods of word formation 
and the Latin words and word elements (prefixes and suffixes) 
which have most enriched English. 

The chief obstacle to this, as evidenced by tests and by inquiries 
received from Latin teachers, is that the teacher, even though 
well trained in Latin, often does not know what Latin words to 
emphasize. The present emphasis is largely determined by such 
works as that of Lodge, in which the criterion of importance of a 
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word is its frequency of occurrence in the authors and texts 
read in high school. On this principle, proelium, which has no 
common English derivative, and which consequently ceases to 
function as a word in the pupil’s thinking if he does not go beyond 
Caesar, receives the same emphasis as cedo, which functions in 
dozens of English words. Hence we need a convenient index to 
the etymological importance of Latin root-words and suffixes. 

There are several works which purport to give such an index 
but their defects are: (1) they have not been made scientifically, 
by an inductive study of all English words occurring in the actual 
reading of persons in and beyond the high school; (2) they do 
not usually indicate the relative frequency of each Latin prefix, 
root-word, or suffix in such reading; (3) they do not give system- 
atic clues to the filiation of such words or to the lines of develop- 
ment of their meaning. 

The writer proposes that organized classicism (preferably the 
Classical League) initiate a commission to undertake the com- 
pilation of such a work and ventures to suggest the following lines 
along which the enterprise should proceed. 

1. The enterprise should not be a piece of classical propaganda, 
but a joint undertaking of scholars in three fields: (a) Educational 
psychology, as provided with scientific methods of selecting source 
material which will adequately represent the actual reading of 
persons in and beyond high school; (b) English, as profoundly 
interested in the contribution of the study to the teaching of word 
formation in the vernacular; and (c) the classics, as being in 
position to shape directly the use of the work in the teaching of 
Latin. Possibly Romance scholars should be included. 

2. The work should be undertaken by a commission rather 
than by a single scholar, because of the immense labor involved 
in the collation and sifting of data. 

3. Various phases of the work could profitably be made the 
task of reports in graduate seminars: the selection of source- 
reading material, in departments of education; the collation of 
English words and their classification as to language origin, in 
departments of English; their reference to Latin originals, in 
departments of Latin; while the final editing of the results, in an 
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arrangement comparable to that of Lodge’s Vocabulary of High 
School Latin, should be left to the single person or small committee 
selected as editor or editors-in-chief. 

4. In selecting the sources nothing should be overlooked that 
actually functions: magazines, including advertisements; news- 
papers, including sporting pages; textbooks and literary classics 
only if actually functional in the spontaneous intellectual life of 
persons who are the product of the high school. (In the tentative 
work done by the author upon the scheme, two copies of each of 
ten widely different periodicals were chosen: one copy prior to 
1914, the other subsequent. This selection was empirically made 
and would need to be either revised or discarded entirely.) 

5. In collating English words, distribution in the sources and 
frequency of occurrence should be recorded up to a certain assumed 
100 per cent point. (In tentative collation the writer has con- 
sidered five occurrences in a given issue of one source periodical 
as constituting maximum familiarity. Later recurrences in that 
issue were not counted. If this held good through the twenty 
issues, the resulting one hundred occurrences was taken as con- 
stituting maximum familiarity. A frequency of only three, for 
example, in one issue, with five in each of the others, would give 
a familiarity index of ninety-eight for the English word.) 

6. In indicating the relative importance of the Latin root- 
words an index should be devised for (a) the number of English 
derivatives; (b) their ascertained degree of familiarity. 

7. There should be similar but separate treatments for prep- 
ositional prefixes, suffixes (naturalized and non-naturalized), Greek 
words, and words from non-classical languages (such as bourgeois) 
coming through Latin or affected by it, with cross-references for 
nominal and juxtaposed compounds. 

8. In the completed work, the Latin root-words should be 
arranged alphabetically, with their fundamental meaning and 
the indexes of etymological importance. Under each the filiation 
of its English daughter-words should be classified: (a) from 
the simple word, as “datum, date, dative,” under do; and (0) 
from compounds, as “‘add,’’ under ad-do; ‘‘render,”’ under red-do; 
etc. ‘‘Addend, addition, additional’’ would be filiated (in shortened 
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form) under “add”; or, obvious derivatives (as ‘“additional’’) 
could be taken for granted. 

The writer believes that such a work, if adequately prepared and 
put into the hands of teachers of Latin, Greek, English, Romance, 
and education, would not only contribute to a much more effective 
distribution of emphasis on the part of teachers, particularly of 
Latin, but would tend to break down the present unfortunate 
mutual isolation of aims and point of view, especially as between 
Latin and education, and would contribute much toward bringing 
the values of Latin home to the public in the new high-school 
education to which present conditions clearly point. 
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THE USE OF GAMES IN TEACHING LATIN 





By B. L. Horner 
Weehawken, New Jersey 





Among my first experiences in Latin teaching was the discovery 
that I would have to make the subject interesting if I was going 
to get any results at all, and I soon learned that one of the best 
ways to do this was to combine play with work wherever possible. 

One of my first devices was the spelling bee, or contest for 
Latin vocabularies. These we usually had in the first-year classes 
and oftentimes with much excitement, rivalry, and thorough 
studying of Latin words. : 

Later there were Latin parties after school and before holidays. 
Mr. Wrights’s Latin games, published by the Latin Game Company, 
of Appleton, Wisconsin, were often used. These are based on the 
English game of “Authors” and are especially useful for a drill on 
the principal parts of verbs. 

The English game of Logomachy also furnished a good varia- 
tion. Latin words were formed from the cards which had on 
them the letters of the alphabet. This game suggested the idea 
of the “Sententiae,” or Latin-sentence games—games in which 
words might be used to form sentences instead of letters to form 
words. The Latin language being so highly inflected lends itself 
to games based on the various constructions of direct and indirect 
object, ablative of means and agent, ideas of place, and uses of the 
subjunctive. The first three of these I found very popular and 
useful in my classes as well as interesting to other teachers and I 
was induced to publish them. One drawback is that they are a 
little difficult to use in large classes where the seats are fixed, 
but this can often be overcome by the use of several sets and the 
children when interested do not mind the inconvenience of sitting 
two in a seat or even standing around a desk. 

In addition to the published games a picture game, suggested 
by the “ Direct Method” and based on the English game of “Snap” 
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was very popular among the pupils. This, however, was too 
expensive to publish. 

Round games were also used with success; such as “Parva 
Puella,” “Miles ex Asia,” and ‘‘Currus Antiquus.” The Latin 
adaptations of these are given below. In Latin clubs many English 
games such as ‘“Forfeits,”’ ‘‘Twenty Questions,” etc., can be 
translated into Latin and played with good results. I was inter- 
ested in finding in the Classical Journal of March, 1916, a descrip- 
tion of an old Latin game. This game, though interesting, has 
no educational value. A mythology game published by the 
Cincinnati Game Company, Ohio, may also be used as a pleasant 
variation in Latin clubs. 

The use of games is, of course, only a supplement to the regular 
teaching of Latin grammar, translation, and composition, but it 
does present the subject in a light which appeals to the child, 
especially the young child of the first year. It also follows the 
psychological principle of making use of the natural child-instinct 
of play, and the utilization of this instinct produces the result 
that the pupil works and learns without the painful realization 
that he is making an effort to do so. 

Some of these Latin games are as follows: 


“PaRVA PUELLA,” BASED ON THE ENGLISH GAME, “THE PRIEST OF PARIS” 


Directions: Either the teacher or one of the pupils becomes “Parva 
Puella,” and the others are given numbers. The one having the number 
called, carries on the conversation with the player who has called his number. 
The player who answers slowly or incorrectly should be sent to the end of the 
line by “Parva Puella,” and the players should move up one, thus changing 
their numbers. 

A: Parva puella librum amisit. Quis habet? Tres numero? 

Tres: Quis? Ego? 


A: Tu, certe. 
Tres: Non ego. 
A: Quis deinde? 


Tres: Quinque numero. 
Quinque: Quis? Ego? 
Tres: Tu, certe. 

Quinque: Non ego. 

Tres: Quis deinde ? 
Quinque: Septem numero. 
Septem: Quis? Ego? 
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Mites Fortisstmus, BASED ON THE ENGLISH GAME, “My GRANDFATHER’S 
TRUNK” 


Directions: Each player repeats the list already named and adds a new 
object. The one who fails to repeat the list correctly or to add a new word, 
drops out, and the person wins who can repeat correctly the longest list. 

“Miles fortissimus domum ex Asia venit secum retulit gladium, scutum, 
sagittas, etc.” 

Carrus ANTIQUUS, BASED ON THE ENGLISH GAME, “‘THE OLD STAGECOACH” 

Directions: The game is best played by having the pupils seated in a large 
circle. To the players are assigned the Latin names, such as currus, agricola, 
etc. When the different names are read the player who represents the part 
rises and turns around, then sits down again. When omnes is read all rise 
and there is a general turning and much fun. 

“In via est carrus antiquus. Agricola validus in carro est. Cum agricola 
in carro sunt filius et filia et mater et soror matris et frater agricolae, omnes 
sunt validi, omnes sunt laeti. Duo validi equi carrum trahunt, omnes celeriter, 
rus properant. In via agricola et filius et filia et soror matris et frater agricolae 
validi vident milites et duces et gladiatores et servos. Gladiatores et servi 
proelium committunt. Equi agricolae validi proelium vident, clamorem 
audiunt. Perterriti sunt equi, celeriter, velociter currunt. Et filia et mater 
et soror matris magna voce clamant. Subito alter equus decidit, deinde 
alter equus decidit, et currus vertitur. Agricola validus et filius et filia et 
mater et soror matris et frater agricolae in terram iaciuntur et omnes magna 
voce clamant. Milites et duces autem celeriter ad eos currunt. Carrus 
antiquus deletur sed omnes incolumes sunt.” 


I. carrus antiquus 7. frater agricolae 13. dux 

2. agricola validus 8. equus 14. gladiator 
3. filius g. alter equus 15. gladiator 
4. filia 10. miles 16. servus 
5. mater 11. miles 17. servus 
6. soror matris 12. dux 18. servus 


19. omnes 

















TRAINING VERSUS EDUCATION’ 





By Netson G. McCrea 
Columbia University 





For some weeks as I have entered or left the building in which 
I have my office I have had occasion to note on the bulletin board 
the announcement of a Student Conference to be held at South 
Orange, New Jersey. The legend runs: ‘A Changing World and a 
Static Church? Has the Church’s Program Kept Pace with the 
World’s Needs?” ‘The words have led my mind afield. I have 
recalled the remark made by Cicero in the first book of his Tus- 
culans: “magni autem est ingeni sevocare mentem a sensibus et 
cogitationem ab consuetudine abducere.” Cicero, you will remem- 
ber, is speaking of those early inquirers who were the first to con- 
ceive of a life of the soul quite independent of that of the body and 
therefore capable of continued existence after the dissolution of 
the body. We may associate with such a display of imaginative 
power the vision of that thinker, presumably earlier than Leucip- 
pus, who saw in the piece of wood or stone before him, to his senses 
absolutely motionless, the everlasting dance of the atoms. The 
vogue of the moving picture today reminds us that at all times the 
eye has played a larger part in the formation of ideas than the brain. 
The senses, whose evidence has again and again been proved untrust- 
worthy, still rule in the thinking processes of the great majority of 
mankind. Nor is this wonderful. Oftentimes, as I have stood 
upon some height which, like the crest of the Shawungunk Range, 
commands a wide plain, I have noted how natural it was for the 
untraveled man to feel as a matter of course that the earth was 
flat. We tend instinctively to become creatures of our environ- 
ment, creatures of habit, conservative in thought and action. 
Only varied experience and repeated discovery that the world is 


*A paper read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, at Wesleyan University, April 3, 1920. 
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somewhat larger than is suggested by our own individual lives will 
in the end make us independent of consuetudo, use and wont. In 
an age in which the mutability of ideas and institutions is brought 
home to us every day, in which principles are bluntly challenged 
that to many of us have seemed axiomatic, in which proposals are 
enthusiastically, and often heatedly, urged for instant adoption 
that seem to some minds suitable material for supplementary 
chapters to Alice in Wonderland, I turn to save my peace of mind 
to the picture which anthropology has gradually drawn for us of 
the history of mankind from those far-distant ages when as yet 
man had neither language nor fire down to the wonders of our 
own times. I have been reading recently Professor Breasted’s 
fascinating presentation of Ancient Times. The pageant of man 
in history, of his slow advance, incredibly slow at first, during the 
thousands and thousands of years that preceded the dawn of 
historic civilization, followed by the wonderful effloresence and 
kaleidoscopic change of his life in the Orient, in Egypt, in Greece, 
and in the far-flung dominion of Rome—even this section of 
universal history presents to us a series of events of the most 
diversified character in which the principle of metamorphosis is 
continually at work. But this, as I have said, is but a section 
of universal history, for the book closes with the coronation of 
Charlemagne in 800 A.D. Let us add now in our imagination the 
changes in society and government, in the arts of life, and in ideas 
and ideals in every field of thought that have marked the history 
of the world since Charlemagne. Are we not forced to admit 
that, as Heraclitus says, ravra pet, omnia fluunt? Change is 
indeed the diet on which all subsist and, I cannot but believe, 
is seen to be the hall mark of life. Individual men or groups of 
men may fear it; but their attitude is irrelevant, for history shows 
that there is no permanence. We may guide, at least to some 
extent, the forces of change, but we cannot prevent their activity. 
Their vitality lies at the very heart of the world. 

One specious aspect of permanence may for a moment deceive 
us. Certain words expressive of ideas and systems reappear again 
and again during the centuries and millennia; but, if we examine 
these recurrences in a Socratic fashion, we readily discover that 
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the meanings of these words do not really remain the same. The 
term ‘‘electoral college,’ for example, no longer connotes the same 
kind of political action that it did in the early days of our Republic. 
If, then, change is the universal law, the principle of it should, or 
rather must, enter into our voluntary intellectual and spiritual life. 
Since in some fashion or other it will come, whether we welcome or 
fear it, the part of wisdom is to guide the stream. And we are 
particularly compelled to consider what practical sagacity would 
advise us to do when, as is the case today, we are facing most 
serious problems of reconstruction. It is already exceedingly 
doubtful whether the world may reasonably hope to solve these 
problems if it approaches them in the same frame of mind in 
which it attempted their solution prior to August 1, 1914. Each 
of us must cheerfully admit as prerequisite to effective action the 
truth of Hamlet’s remark. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


In one of his finest stories, Hans Christian Andersen has genially 
satirized the attitude of mind that is hopeless. You will recall 
that in his account of “The Ugly Duckling” the unfortunate 
creature came presently to a peasant’s hut where lived a woman 
with her tomcat and her hen. 


The Tomcat was master of the house, and the Hen was the lady, and 
always said “We and the world,” for she thought they were half the world 
and by far the better half. ~ The Duckling thought one might have a different 
opinion, but the Hen would not allow it. “Can you lay eggs?” she asked. 
“No.” “Then you will have the goodness to hold your tongue.” And the 
Tomcat said, “‘Can you curve your back and purr and give out sparks ?” 
“No.” “Then you cannot have any opinion of your own when sensible people 
are speaking.” 

And the Duckling sat in a corner and was melancholy. Then the fresh 
air and the sunshine streamed in, and it was seized with such a strange longing 
to swim on the water that it could not help telling the Hen of it. ‘‘ What are 
you thinking of ?” cried the Hen. ‘You have nothing to do, that is why you 
have these fancies. Purr or lay eggs, and they will pass over.” ‘But it is 
so charming to swim on the water,” said the Duckling, “‘so refreshing to let it 
close above one’s head, and to dive down to the bottom.” “Yes, that must 
be a mighty pleasure, truly,” quoth the Hen. “I fancy you must have gone 
crazy. Ask the Cat about it—he is the cleverest animal I know—ask him if 
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he likes to swim on the water or to dive down; I won’t speak about myself. 
Ask our mistress, the old woman; no one in the world is cleverer than she. 
Do you think she has any desire to swim and let the water close above her 
head ?” “You don’t understand me,” said the Duckling. ‘We don’t under- 
stand you? Then, pray, who is to understand you? You surely don’t 
pretend to be cleverer than the Tomcat and the old woman—TI won’t say 
anything of myself. Don’t be conceited, child, and be grateful for all the 
kindness you have received. Did you not get into a warm room, and have 
you not fallen into company from which you may learn something? But 
you are a chatterer, and it is not pleasant to associate with you. You may 
believe me, I speak for your good. I tell you disagreeable things, and by 
that one may always know one’s true friends. Only take care that you 
learn to lay eggs, or to purr and give out sparks.” “TI think I will go out into 
the wide world,” said the Duckling. “Yes, do go,” replied the Hen. And 
the Duckling went away. 

Let us cheerfully admit that all ugly ducklings do not turn out 
to be swans. Let us admit also that human experience justifies 
not infrequently the philosophy of the tomcat and the hen. Even 
so, the genially phrased indictment is valid and convincing. The 
world is still full of earnest men and women who entertain no 
doubt of the correctness of their own views of life, and who never 
even suspect that an ordering of life that expresses all their own 
aspirations for happiness may yet fail to win happiness for per- 
sonalities quite differently constituted. We teachers are fond of 
commenting upon the meaning of the word “education.” We 
seem at least to be aware of the implication in the elements of its 
formation. Are we really anxious to educate? Or, being perhaps 
without our knowledge under the influence of the philosophy of 
the tomcat and the hen, do we wish rather to train? For we may 
note that, while all education necessarily involves training, there 
may easily be training which is not, in the proper sense of the 
word, education, and we must further remember that, if we edu- 
cate our pupils in the arts of self-expression, their views, judged 
by our own standards, will often seem rather heterodox. There is 
as yet no way known to the world in which minds, whether young 
or old, may be at once granted liberty of thought and refused per- 
mission to think incorrectly. Such is the diversity of human 
nature that, if we really succeed in the classroom in persuading a 
vigorous mind to take delight in the exercise of its powers, we shall 
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probably at times be unable to prevent the adoption of views of 
which we ourselves cannot approve. For myself, I hold with 
Emerson’ that 

Nature, when she sends a new mind into the world, fills it beforehand with 
the desire for that which she wishes it to know and do. Let us wait and see 
what is this new creation, of what new organ the great Spirit had need when 
it incarnated this new will. ... . The charm of life is this variety of genius, 
these contrasts and flavors by which Heaven has modulated the identity of 
truth, and there is a perpetual hankering to violate this individuality, to warp 
his ways of thinking and behaviour to resemble or reflect your thinking and 
behaviour. A low self-love in the parent desires that his child should repeat 
his character and fortune; an expectation which the child, if justice is done 
him, will nobly disappoint. By working on the theory that this resemblance 
exists, we shall do what in us lies to defeat his proper promise and produce 
the ordinary and mediocre. 

Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 


The first half of this observation is undoubtedly true; may we say 
the same of the second half? The criticism of the traditional 
scope and methods of the teaching of mathematics in high school 
and college has led to a co-operative investigation involving almost 
all the mathematical teachers in the country. There is already 
substantial certainty of a notable readjustment of the presentation 
of this subject to the needs of today. I should like to urge the 
desirability of a similar co-operative investigation to be conducted 
by Latinists in the interest of the future of Latin. 

May I say again, as I have said on many previous occasions, 
that personally I have long been confident that all literature should 
be taught as a form of dramatic action. If, now, we wish to make 
our pupils sensitive to the dramatic quality which is implicit in all 
that has come down to us from the great Latin writers, we shall 
find that the order in which the Latin words are arranged in the 
sentence is our most helpful instrument. In every well-constructed 
Latin sentence the march of the words or more often of the word 
groups (for the word groups are really the blocks out of which the 
sentence is built) represents normally the gradual emergence of 
the idea into shape. The march of the syntax does not necessarily 
or even usually coincide with the march of the ideas. If you are 


* Emerson, essay on “‘ Education,” p. 12. 
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familiar with the illuminating essay of Professor Henri Weil, 
entitled in the English translation The Order of Words in the 
Ancient Languages Compared with the Modern Languages, you 
will perhaps recall the passage’ in which the great French scholar 
makes this clear: 


The fact that Romulus founded the city of Rome can, in languages that 
admit of free construction, be stated in several different ways, preserving all 
the time the same syntax. Suppose that some one has related the story of 
the birth of Romulus and the marvellous events that attach thereto, he might 
add idem Romulus Romam condidii<‘‘to Romulus, likewise, Rome owes its 
foundation” >. While showing a traveler the city of Rome, we might say to 
him hanc urbem condidit Romulus <“this city was founded by Romulus” >. 
Speaking of the most celebrated foundings, and after mentioning the founding 
of Thebes by Cadmus, that of Athens by Cecrops, we might add condidit 
Romam Romulus <‘“‘the foundation of Rome was due to Romulus”>. The 
syntax is the same in the three sentences; in all three the subject is Romulus, 
the attribute founded, the direct object Rome. Nevertheless, three different 
things are said in the three sentences because these elements, though remain- 
ing the same, are distributed in a different manner in the introduction and 
the principal part of the sentence. The point of departure, the rallying point 
of the interlocutors, is Romulus the first time, Rome the second, and the 
third time the idea of founding. And so the information that is to be imparted 
to another, the goal of the discourse, is different in the three forms of expression. 


In the principle governing the determination of the word order 
which Professor Weil has thus stated we have in effect the principle 
that governs the moving picture. Each new idea comes out of 
that which has preceded it and leads in turn to that which follows. 
A good translator will therefore endeavor to find such forms of 
expression as will enable him to retain in the translation the order 
of the words which is found in the original. Do you remember 
the amusing fashion in which in the Pickwick Papers Dickens 
makes Alfred Jingle express his thoughts ? 

Ah! you should keep dogs—fine animals—sagacious creatures—dog of 


my own once—pointer—surprising instinct—out shooting one day—entering 
enclosure—whistled—dog stopped—whistled again—Ponto—no go; stock 


* Henri Weil, De l’ordre des mots dans les langues anciennes comparées aux langues 
modernes (Paris, 1844). English translation, with notes and additions by Charles 
W. Super (Boston, 1877), pp. 29, 30. The translations of the Latin sentences included 
in the quotation are not in the original, but have been added by the present writer, 
following the order of the Latin words. 
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still—called him—Ponto—Ponto—wouldn’t move—dog transfixed—staring at 
a board—looked up, saw an inscription—‘“Gamekeeper has orders to shoot 
all dogs found in this enclosure’’—wouldn’t pass it—wonderful dog—valuable 


dog, that—very. 


Obviously, we have here no closely woven web of thought. 
Each new element in the picture stands by itself and the mind is 
asked to supply the necessary connecting threads. Let us take a 
hint then from Mr. Jingle in order to represent with some degree 
of success in English words the effect of the order in which the 
Latin words are purposely arranged by the writer. I venture to 
use for this purpose a short but very graphic description for which 
we have to thank the unknown author of De Bello Africo. It 
was used last June on the Comprehensive Paper in Latin. My 
translation will of course be quite free. 


Non videtur esse praetermittendum it does not seem right to pass over in 
silence de virtute cuiusdam veterani the bravery of a certain veteran. Nam cum in 
sinistro cornu the scene is the left wing elephans here is an elephant vulneratus 
et dolore concitatus he is wounded and the pain has maddened him, in hominem 
we see a man inermem he has no weapon impetum fecisset the elephant makes 
arush at him deinde eum sub pedem subiectum he is under the elephant’s foot genu 
innixus the elephant kneels on him pondere suo with all its weight proboscide 
erecta vibrantique the trunk is high in the air and quivering premeret aique 
necaret the pressure is killing the man, veleranus here is the veteran hic non 
potuit pati he cannot endure the situation guin se armatus bestiae offerret he 
has a weapon, the animal must be stopped. Quem postquam elephans ad se 
telo venire animadvertit the elephant becomes aware of the approach of the 
soldier with a weapon relicto homine it abandons the man militem he turns 
to the soldier proboscide circumdat its trunk is flung around him aique in 
sublime extollit and up into the air the soldier goes. Armatus we note again 
the presence of a weapon qui in eiusmodi periculo the danger is acute con- 
stanter agendum sibi videret resolution was necessary, it was clear gladio out 
comes the sword proboscidem caedere the trunk is cut open quantum viribus 
poterat the soldier uses all his strength non destitit he does not stop. Quo 
dolore adductus the pain has its effect elephans milite abiecto the elephant 
throws the soldier down maximo cum stridore it trumpets loudly conversus it 
turns ad reliquas bestias se recepit to the rest of the animals it makes its way. 


The translation which I have just given you has been built up 
by adding one detail to another in such a way that the dramatic 
function of each new element was noted by the mind before the 
next element followed it. This,‘as I said before; is the principle 
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of the moving picture, and evidently, as I also said before, the 
march of the syntax is not the march of the ideas. In every story, 
however, it is the ideas that count with the hearer and not the 
mechanism of the grammar. If in any bit of graphic description, 
such, for example, as is mentioned above, you are careful to let 
the picture form itself in your mind step by step, as the successive 
important word or word groups are apprehended by both eye and 
ear, you will, I am sure, be convinced that the Latin word order is 
admirably adapted to the purposes of vivid narration. The free- 
dom of the arrangement of words makes it possible for the writer 
to conceive his picture in any way that he chooses; and, broadly 
speaking, the order in which the words or word groups stand is 
the order in which he wishes his story to take shape in the mind 
of the reader. Let me translate to you, in similar fashion, two 
more simple instances, this time from the third speech against 
Catiline. Cicero is describing the arrest of the Gallic envoys at 
the Mulvian bridge. 

Interim meanwhile tertia fere vigilia exacta the night was almost three- 
quarters over cum iam pontem here is the bridge magno comitatu look at the 
size of the crowd legati Allobrogum we see the envoys of the Allobroges ingredi 
inciperent they step upon the bridge unaque Volturcius Ah! there is Voltur- 
cius with them fit in eos impetus the officers rush at them educuntur et ab illis 
gladii out come their swords ef a nosiris and ours too. 


In this description, the last two clauses are naturally opened 
by the verbs fit and educuntur; for everything is happening very 
rapidly. In the last clause the ef which precedes ab illis makes it 
at once almost certain that another ef will follow to introduce a 
balancing phrase for ad illis. 

The second passage closely follows the first in Cicero’s story. 

Atque interea and meantime sfatim no time is lost admonitu Allobrogum 
the hint comes from the Allobroges C. Sulpicium praetorem here’s Sulpicius, 
the praetor foriem virum he is a determined man misi I sent him qui ex aedibus 
Cethegi the house of Cethegus is involved si quid telorum esset if any weapons 
were there efferret he was to bring them out ex quibus ille maximum sicarum 
numerum he found a lot of daggers et gladiorum and of swords too extulit he 
brought them out. 


In the passages which I have chosen, as in scores of others, the 
order of the words corresponds to the march of the ideas but not 
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necessarily to the march of the syntax. Consider now a sentence 
from the earlier part of the same speech against Catiline in which 
the clash between these two orders is, I think, intentional: 

Principio ut Catilina paucis ante diebus erupit ex urbe cum sceleris sui 
socios, huiusce nefarii belli acerrimos duces, Romae reliquisset, semper vigilavi 
et providi, Quirites, quem ad modum in tantis et tam absconditis insidiis salvi 
esse possemus. 


In this sentence the ideas expressed in the first two clauses are 
antithetical. Catiline is gone from the city, his accomplices are 
still at Rome. If Cicero had made the march of the syntax iden- 
tical with the march of the ideas, the nominative socit would have 
been used instead of the accusative socios, and the verb relinguere 
would have been used in the passive voice, or would perhaps have 
been replaced by manerent. The use of the active voice and the 
accusative case is almost certainly due to the desire to keep Catiline 
the subject of the second verb as he is inevitably the subject of 
the first. The principle involved is wholly dramatic, Catiline still 
occupies the center of the stage and deliberately leaves behind 
him at Rome the men whom Cicero, a moment later, describes as 
maximo furore et scelere inflammatos. Upon this principle, as well 
as upon the principle that, as we have seen, governs in general the 
order of the words in Latin we may properly make this comment. 
In the external world we gain our information through the senses, 
and hosts of sensations have become automatic because of countless 
repetition. Whenever words can be so used and so arranged that, 
if we understand their meaning, they have upon us as nearly as 
possible the same effect that the objects or actions themselves 
would instantly have produced upon us, a great step has been 
taken toward lucidity. 

To prevent misunderstanding let me frankly admit that the 
operation of the principle for which I am contending is not so 
clearly observable in all Latin sentences, even in prose, as in those 
which I have cited. Its presence is easiest to trace in descriptions 
of rapid action in the external world. I have myself found some 
difficulty in applying this principle to the word order of expositions 
of mental processes. In poetry, especially in hexameter verse, its 
activity is seriously affected by the exigencies of quantity, and by 
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the development of certain forms of balance in the relation of 
nouns and adjectives that are highly artificial even if artistic. 
Subject, however, to these limitations, and to some further details 
which Professor Weil discusses, the principle appears to me to be 
sound and of very great importance. It is quite pertinent to the 
idea expressed in the title of my paper. A pupil who learns to 
make in this way the preliminary translation that he subsequently 
molds into fluent English will find it, I think, impossible to do his 
work in any merely mechanical fashion. This method cannot be 
reduced to a rule. It is the nemesis of rules that they enable the 
user to dispense with thinking. The mind that is merely well 
trained need not at the moment think at all. In fact. the perfec- 
tion of training, in the sense in which I am distinguishing the word 
from education, is attained when the mind operates with the 
accuracy and speed of a steel machine, and with as little thought. 
Our current methods of translating have, I fear, become so stereo- 
typed and are so closely associated with formal rules of grammar 
that the absurd versions with which we are so familiar do not seem 
to ruffle at all the peace of mind of our protégés. They can write, 
for example, ‘“‘of these two men, each was stronger than the other”’ 
and feel the satisfaction that comes from a duty properly per- 
formed. Last June the readers in Cicero were informed that 
“already in truth the soldiers hibernate daily, sermons and letters 
are preferred”; that “not only is so great a band of the army said 
to have been killed but not any particle of anyone has been found.”’ 
One candidate explained the distinction between manus and 
vesligium by saying that ‘‘manus refers to those troops directly 
under Pompey’s command; the vestigium, however, was scattered 
about and it was much harder to control their actions.”” Let me 
say in passing that I have examined the notes on this passage of 
Cicero in thirteen school editions. In eleven of the thirteen a full 
explanation of Cicero’s meaning is given, and in the remaining 
two at least some help. This cheerful slumber of the mind appears 
also in the use of general terms. Many candidates told us quite cor- 
rectly that scilicet in the passage set from the Pro Archia gave the 
tone of “irony” or ‘‘sarcasm,” but these same candidates in their 
translation rendered the word variously as follows: “it is sought 
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for,” “it is permitted,” “let it be,” “it is agreed.” In this same 
passage the verb censam was so often translated “‘censored’’ or 
“censured” or “‘censered”’ that, if the readers had been influenced 
by the psychology of advertising, they would have discarded their 
previous ideas about this verb in favor of the new renderings. The 
Bible evidently is still read, for we learned that “‘Creusa became a 
stone image because she looked back after the family had left 
Troy.” And Venus was not unaware of the complexity of family 
life when she said to Aeneas: ““No longer you perceive where Anchises 
lingers by his old parents, suppressed by his wife Creusa, by his son 
Ascanius.” 

The second passage set for translation on the Vergil paper 
closed with the verses: 

Litora litoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 
imprecor, arma armis; pugnent ipsique nepotesque. 

The questions were asked: “Why might you have expected 
fluctibus fluctus in verse 628? Why was this impossible?’ The 
first of these questions was quite generally answered correctly. 
The candidates noted the bearing of the words /itora litoribus and 
arma armis. To the second question, however, there was given 
in a disconcertingly large number of cases an answer to which, as 
it was technically correct, we were obliged reluctantly to give credit: 
‘Because it would spoil the metre.’”” We could not prove that the 
writer of this answer was ignorant of the facts stated in not a few 
books, for example, ‘‘in such an arrangement as fluctibus fluctus 
the syllable bus would be lengthened by the consonants fi follow- 
ing, thus giving a cretic, a combination impossible in dactylic 
verse.”” Yet we entertained the gravest doubts of the actual pos- 
session of this knowledge by one who wrote only, ““Because it would 
spoil the metre.” Is it unreasonable to ask in behalf of the readers 
and in the interest of an intelligent control of facts that our pupils 
shall be educated to feel that on a written test in which no cross- 
examination is possible no answer can be regarded as adequate 
that demands another question for its comprehension? It is 
obvious that the readers cannot credit a candidate with knowledge 
of the meter and of specific ways in which it may be spoiled unless 


details are given. 
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As the result of my many years’ experience of teaching and of 
observing in successive Junes the vagaries of the answer books 
presented at the examinations of the Board, I have become pro- 
foundly distrustful of all methods which lend themselves readily 
to mechanical use. I cannot bring myself to believe that these 
young minds are really deficient in intelligence. Nor can I believe 
that the teachers, on the whole, are not earnest and devoted. Yet 
despite the relatively good showing which Latin always makes 
among the examination subjects of the Board, the results are dis- 
couraging. Must we not bluntly ask ourselves the question, 
“Granted that our methods were adequate fifty years ago, are 
they adequate today, in an age in which the distractions that 
beset the path of our pupils cannot easily be properly described ?” 
I commend to your reflections the admirable address of Principal 
George H. Browne, entitled “The Modern School and Present- 
Day Distractions,” published in Education, in the issue of May, 1918 
(pp. 710-21). As he very truly says, “only live fish can swim up 
stream in the present-day educational current.”’ The stream is 
not of our choosing, but we must swim in it if we are to swim at 
all, and the conditions of success are fixed not by our own wishes 
but by the laws which govern the movement of its waters. 











SOURES AND HIS WORLD" 





By Aristmes E, PHouTRIDES 
University of Athens, Greece 





The literary activity of George Soures cannot be detached 
from Athenian society and politics, of which he seems to be the 
laughing chronicler. He was born in Syros, one of the Cyclades, 
sixty-six years ago, of a family that had originally come from 
Chios. His education was completed in Athens, but he was un- 
able to pass his examination for the doctorate in classical philology. 
He found Professor Semitelos’ questions “on four-footed and lame 
meters” too enigmatic, and, as a result “he failed with high 
honors.” The professor reaped a plentiful reward for crossing 
Soures’ philological aspirations; for the budding satirist resented 
his teacher’s treatment, and proceeded to assault him with vin- 
dictive verse which swept in its current the whole teaching class 
and university system. 

But this was not the only failure Soures had to meet in his 
life. In his metrical autobiography he tells laughingly of his 
unhappy childhood as a result of his father’s financial failure and 
of his difficulties in choosing a career. “I sold my dictionaries 
and every book I had, packed all my studies on a rooster’s back 
and day and night I tried to puzzle out what the dickens I could 
do; and while I looked on a dark future, I fell asleep and saw 
two wise men appear before me as before Lucian of old... . . 
The one called himself Apollo, father of poetry with beaming 
glance; the other was Hermes with callous hands and loaded with 
books of accounts, and weights and measures.” 

* This paper was read before the fifty-first annual meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association, held at the University of Pittsburgh, December 24-31, 19109, in 


conjunction with the Archaeological Institute of America. It completes another ar- 
ticle on George Soures which has already appeared in the Classical Journal, January, 


1920, by the sarhe writer. 
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He chose Hermes and went to a Russian town on the Azof 
Sea. There, he says in another poem: 


I spent day and night among Russian men and Russian ladies without 
learning even five words in Russian. How could I, when the Muses would 
not let me a single hour alone? My boss would urge me to get the better of 
a bargain and to be long-handed and quick-headed, but I managed to be- 
come such a great expert in cheating the Russians that I would let them rob 


me before my eyes. . . . . I could measure verses but not grain, and my good 
employer. . . . would only smile at me and make the sign of the cross with 
wonder. . . . . One day he said to me: “Please keep your eye for a moment 


on the storehouse and don’t let the pigs eat up the grain.” While I looked 
around with four eyes, a whole herd of pigs attacked my granaries. I was 
angry and threw stones at them. I tried to chase them, but they chased me 
back, and so a great war began. The cursed ones, they were not few; as 
soon as I drove one out there came up another and another, till they became 
a legion so big that one might think I had sown pigs with grain. I am sure 
there are as many barbarian pigs growing in Scythia as there are wise and 
learned men in Greece. 

His inaptitude for business and an unfortunate love for an 
inaccessible Russian beauty led him to give up his commercial 
career and come back to Athens. 

I can only tell you I reached Athens without a hat—I assure you this 
is no lie. For as I was singing an ode to Salamis a windblast took my cap 
away. You see my happiness was burdened with it, and I had to kiss the 
soil of my fatherland bareheaded. I came home a poor church mouse; if I 
still remain the same, blame it on Apollo and the Muses. 


However poor Soures may have been, he certainly succeeded 
in becoming the most popular literary figure in Greece. He chose 
social and political satire as his field. A keen observer of Athenian 
mentality, especially of the political circle, and endowed with 
a rare gift of fluency in meters and rhymes that were often adopted 
from songs and poems very familiar to the average Greek, Soures 
was able to apply his resourceful wit in satirizing for nearly forty 
years, 1880-1919, any person, or class, or nation whether low 
and weak or high and mighty. For the last thirty-five years 
he supplied the Greek world with such pleasures as an English- 
man derived from Punch or an American from Life. Only his 
satirical weekly, Romios, confined itself to connected metrical 
satire about current events and living personages, in the form of 
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a dialogue between two characters, the rougher and coarser 
Phasoules, the bean man, and the subtler and gentler Perikletos, 
the little Pericles, both familiar figures from the popular shadow 
play, common throughout Greece. 

It would not be far from the truth to say that there is hardly 
a Greek today who has not read or heard some of Soures’ verses. 
He in generally considered as a merrymaker, a free sharer of the 
fun he supplies to others. His metrical facility and a few occasional 
poems written in serious tone have stamped him to the popular 
mind as a poet, and most of the eulogies, written on his death, 
speak of him as such. When I attempted to prove recently 
before a mixed Greek audience that as a poet Soures has no merit, 
I was not surprised to see the silent astonishment with which the 
great majority of my hearers received my statement. I seemed 
to lay hand on an idol. 

Yet there can be no doubt that it is only in the field of satire 
that Soures deserves high distinction. None can dispute with 
him his title as the greatest of modern Greek satirists. He 
certainly ranks high above either Laskaratos or Soutsos; and the 
satire of Palamas is either too limited or too poetic to be com- 
pared with that of Soures. Mr. D. Kaklamanos, Greek ambassador 
in London and himself a good critic of contemporary Greek liter- 
ature, very keenly observed (é@vixds Kijpvt, December 7, 1914) 
that ‘the work of George Soures is a true picture of all political 
and social life in Greece. He had plied no eagle’s wings toward 
the higher ideals of a more spiritual, a more intellectual, or a 
more psychical Greece. His talent has not been lifted toward 
the light of a better humanity. But if Kostes Palamas is the 
poet of the future, Soures is the poet of the present. If the 
present has often been prosaic, low, worthy of sarcasm or satire, 
the poet is not to be blamed for interpreting it faithfully. Roides, 
I believe, called him “the poetic representative of prevailing 
prosaism.” 

With some reservations this is a good characterization. Soures 
and Palamas are contemporaries. They have lived in the midst 
of the same world and have watched Greece struggling for the 
last forty years under the terrible burden not only of her own 
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existence but also and above all of the liberation of the greater 
Greece languishing under the foreign yoke beyond the Epirotan 
and Thessalian borders and across the Aegean Sea. The dream 
was too great and the dreamers too weak. Yet that dream 
absorbed the entire nation within the free state and beyond it. 
The governing classes were never able to satisfy the people’s 
craving nor their own. The political parties were dissatisfied 
with themselves and prone to blackening their opponents as they 
were exposed in turn to their opponents’ bitter invective. This 
created a society in Athens brooding with crossed ambitions, 
unfulfilled dreams, and bitter humiliation. Moreover, since the 
question of unredeemed Hellas was the paramount question in 
the mind of every Greek, all other channels of reorganization and 
reform were bound to suffer, while international politics absorbed 
the best minds and most of the resources of the little state. 
Palamas, the poet, saw beyond the social and political mess 
of Athens and drew his inspiration from the Greek people beyond 
the cities, the people that labored on without losing their vitality 
or relinquishing their dreams in spite of the dissatisfaction and 
nervous superficiality reigning in Athens. Soures, on the other 
hand, saw nothing but the hopelessness and impotence of the 
Athenian politicians and the society which grew about them, 
burning with ambition and stunted with cynicism. He exagger- 
ated any evil he saw from private morals to political corruption 
and fancied that the same cancer was eating the whole people. 
The result was that he became a hopeless pessimist while Palamas 
persisted on the whole in being the hopeful seer. Thus it came 
about that Soures found everywhere a subject of satire where 
Palamas drew inspiration for a poem or a song. When the Balkan 
War of 1912 started a chain of events that are linked with the 
regeneration of Greece, Palamas nearly saw his dreams come true, 
while Soures was filled with delightful surprise, a surprise that 
was immediately reflected in his work by a note of hopefulness 
and national elevation hardly experienced by him during the 
long period of unequal struggle. When he died most of Epirus 
and Macedonia were already liberated, while a general optimism 
was prevailing about Thrace, Asia Minor, and the Islands. That 
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these national developments should so radically change the tone 
of Soures’ work in the last years of his life is a good proof of the 
effect that the same events may have on Greece of today and its 
literary world. 

However, Soures will stand as the best exponent of the darkest 
side of Greece during her transitional period of the last forty 
years, a man who had lost faith in political parties, society, sex, 
and humanity and chose laughter, the laughter of the satirist, as 
his medium of expression because he could not or would not weep. 
Strangely enough his satire was never taken seriously either by 
the people at large or even by those whom he attacked. They 
never felt the sting and took his work only as innocent means of 
titillation. That Soures, however, never meant to be a jester is 
proved by the fact that he himself never laughed. His friends 
assert that he was of a gloomy disposition and that in the mer- 
riest of companies he was silent and uncommunicative. How he 
conceived of his work he tells us in plain words in the lines addressed 
to himself: 

Come, O Self, and find but once 
Fair this globe of ours; 


Speak some golden words at last 
Make believe that night is day. 


Think the world is good for once; 
Drive sorrow back with joy; 

Look for a sea of calm, for spring 
And flowers; and let misfortunes go. 


Tear and burn your mourning verses! 
Get to drinking and to laughing! 

Sing some sprightly merry songs, 

And say that Greece sails on first rate. 


Charm all ears with happy news! 
Don’t be sour, my whining self! 
Stop your nagging and complaining! 
Spend one hour, at least, content. 























Notes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Il.] 


A BRITISH HORATIUS 


The newspapers have recently reported the case of a British sailor who 
shot down a German prisoner in cold blood on board the British warship 
“Resolution.”” He is said to have sought to justify himself by stating that he 
had lost two brothers in the war and “‘ was going to have his own back at the 
Germans.” This instance will recall to every student of the first book of 
Livy the passage in which he describes the contest between the three Roman 
Horatii and the three Alban Curiatii. After two of the Romans had fallen 
the surviving brother succeeded in dispatching each of the three Albans in turn. 
As he confronted the last one, he is said to have exclaimed: ‘‘duos fratrum 
Manibus dedi; tertium causae belli huiusce, ut Romanus Albano imperet, 


dabo” (c. xviii). 
Roy C. FLICKINGER 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





HOMERIC CRITICISM APPLIED TO PLATO 


In the Phaedo 63 D, Crito tells Socrates that the attendant who is to 
administer the hemlock objects strongly to the conversation since this heats 
the blood of the condemned and prevents the poison from doing its work, mak- 
ing it necessary oftentimes to administer a second, and even a third, dose. 
Socrates replies that the only attention which Crito needs to pay to the fellow 
is to tell him to be ready to give two or even three doses. At the close of the 
dialogue, however, when Socrates asks the same servant if he may pour a 
libation from the cup of hemlock, the attendant says (117 B) that only enough 
of the drug is prepared for the proper dose. Clearly Plato (who was absent 
from the jail on the day of the execution) is using two sources in his account, 
or—what is much more probable—the whole incident in which Crito appears 
(63 D-E) is an interpolation. It interrupts the dialogue, which otherwise 
flows smoothly; if we excise the passage only the slightest alterations in the 
text are necessary to remove all traces of the episode. Platonists will say of 
this suggestion, “‘Absurd!’”’ We agree with them. But substitute Homer 
for Plato, and a contradiction as slight or even slighter; we shall be following 
the only “scholarly” method of treating the Homeric poems, and the “‘inter- 
polation,” whether agreed to or not, will at least run a very good chance of 


being treated seriously by the higher critics. 
SAMUEL E, BASSETT 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
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INTERPRETATION OF JLIAD xxiii. 670 


As soon as Achilles had announced the prizes for the match in boxing, 
Epeius, the skilled and mighty boxer, strode forward and with arrogant words 
demanded the prize. His words are easily translated, except one verse, the 
meaning of which seems beyond the grasp of editors and commentators: 
} ovx Gus Srre payns éwdevouar (670). Dr. Leaf evidently understood this 
verse thus: “Is not my failure in battle sufficient proof of my skill in boxing ?” 
for he adds: ‘“‘Why a man should excuse bad fighting on the ground that he is 
a good boxer it is hard to see.”” Ameis-Hentze, in the English translation by 
Professor Clapp, has: “‘Is it not enough that I am inferior in prowess at arms ? 
Let no one dispute my single point of superiority.” It is indeed strange that a 
warrior should put forth his inferiority in battle as sufficient proof for his 
superiority in boxing—so strange that Dr. Leaf takes refuge in the idea of an 
interpolation, but then who would have added to a sensible poem a senseless 
interpolation? ‘Then when a foolish bard had added it, why would other 
bards accept a verse which was only nonsense? All theories of interpolation 
of absurd verses break down at the critical point, in their ability to find bards 
and audiences which would accept them. It is easy enough to assume foolish 
bards, but foolish audiences are also needed before these absurd interpolations 
could pass into literature. 

This verse in question is thus original and being original must make good 
sense, a thing certainly lacking in all the translations named above. 

The clue to the verse is found in the Odyssey xv. 370. In this passage the 
swineherd tells how in former times he had received raiment, attentions, and 
comfort, but now all things are changed and he lacks all of them, viv 3 #8 
rovrwyv émidevoua. In this passage in the Odyssey the verb must mean “I am 
without ” and has no notion of inferiority or superiority. 

If we interpret the verse in xxxiii. 670 in a like manner, then there will be no 
absurdity and there will be only good sense. “Is it not enough that I lack a 
battle?” That is, that no one presents himself as an antagonist. He thus 
claimed the battle by default. Even after he had finished his speech there was 
a long and deep silence, and Euryalus, even then, was the only one who dared 
to meet him. 

The words with which verse 670 ends and which fill the following verse 
do not refer to Epeius, the speaker, but to the others who did not dare accept 
the challenge to box. The translation of the two verses then is: “‘Is it not 
sufficient that I am unable to get a fight? It is no wonder, for no man has 
ever been skilled in all things.’”’ “He means that it is no disgrace for the rest, 
if they dare not box with him, for boxing is his especial art, and they are not 
debased by their allowing him the battle by default. 

The interpretation given is natural and is demanded alike by the setting 


of the passage and the ordinary meaning of the words. 
Joun A. Scott 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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THE LESBIA OF CATULLUS 


Scholars have accepted as satisfactory the identification of Catullus’ 
Lesbia with the Roman lady Clodia, but as far as I know little significance 
has been attached to his choice of that particular pseudonym. There were 
available, of course, a great many names offering metrical equivalents to the 
name “Clodia’”’; was it at random that “‘Lesbia” was chosen ? 

There is a suggestion in the Baehrens-Schultz edition of Catullus that such 
names were applied by the poets to their ladyloves as would be in some way 
appropriate to their personality or character, and the writer goes on to say: 
“Catullus suam mulierem vocavit Lesbiam sive Sappho amorem poeseos et 
versus faciendi artem hoc nomine in illa praedicans.” That is to say, Clodia 
was herself interested in composing poetry, and the name “Lesbia” is to be 
taken as a complimentary reference to this hobby of hers. 

But I know no real evidence for such literary pursuits on Clodia’s part, 
and certainly the picture we have of her, either from Catullus or from Cicero, 
does not lead one to think of her in that light. 

It seems, however, to me that a clue to this question may be found in 
Catullus’ own poem 51. Merrill suggests that this was “perhaps the earliest 
of the poems addressed to Lesbia, and the one which first drew her regard.” 
And it is, as everyone knows, a free translation, for the most part, of a poem 
by Sappho. Sappho (again as everyone knows) was par excellence the poetess 
of love and passion, pre-eminent among the ancients. How could a lady 
fail to feel complimented when addressed in words drawn from such a source ? 

Sappho’s verses contain no name, nor have we any evidence as to the 
identity of the person addressed. But, whoever it was, it was presumably 
some Lesbian girl to whom the Lesbian poetess directed those passionate 
verses. May it not have been that Catullus, wishing to adapt this poem for 
his own purpose, conceived the idea of actually saying to his ladylove, by the 
use of this name: “You are as fair as the Lesbian maid whom Sappho loved, 
and inspire in me the same emotions which Sappho felt, and so I offer you 
the same words which Sappho used” ? 

If any such thoughts were really suggested by this name, it was surely 
an added graceful compliment and must have pleased Clodia. 

ARTHUR H. WESTON 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CAESAR B.G. ii. 4. 6 


“Vinum ad se omnino importari non sinunt, quod ea re ad laborem 
ferendum remollescere homines atque effeminari arbitrantur.”’ In spite of 
the prohibition sentiment, this text describing the attitude of the Suebi has 
long been regarded as a bit unsteady. The school editions content themselves 
for the most part with observations on the tendency to abstinence among 
northern peoples, but W. Paul (Z./.d.G., XX XV, 280), suspecting that there 
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was an interpolation inspired by nil pati vini—adferri (ii. 15. 4),. criticized 
the passage as out of place in its context, and open to objection in language 
because so common a word as sinunt is dw-Aey, for Caesar. Holder, Ditten- 
berger, Meusel, are among those who follow Paul in deleting the section; 
others from Nipperdey to Holmes have accepted it unquestioningly, though in 
a few cases patiuntur is adopted from two B MSS. 

It is not my purpose to support the sentiment of the passage by pointing 
out that a priori both the Nervii and the Suebi could have been total abstainers 
in a region where there was a “tendency to abstinence,” nor to bolster up 
sinunt with a list of Caesar’s dw-Aey though there is a small group of these 
still unassailed by those who would judge such matters mathematically. It 
is odd, however, that sinunt should be attacked while remollescere has escaped 
remark, a word that is both poetic and rare enough to have counted among 
the inaudiia that Caesar shunned tamquam scopulum (Gellius Noct. Ait. i. 10. 4). 
The fact seems to be that Caesar’s rare words are usually readily understood 
from their obvious origin (potentaiu, i. 31. 4; irridicule, i. 42. 6; absimilis, 
iii. 14. 5; imsuefactos, iv. 24. 4; etc.), while in other instances a second word 
is added to explain the rare term or to restrict the word of general meaning. 
The resulting couplets are much in Cicero’s style, but are without his sheer 
abundantia. Examples are: malacia ac tranquillitas, iii. 15. 3; servitute et 
catenis, Vv. 27. 2; exempla cruciatusque, i. 31.12; opus hibernorum munitionesque, 
iii. 3. 1; possibly ambactos clientesque vi. 12. 6; animi voluptatisque v. 12. 6; 
lingulis promunturiisque, iii. 12. 1; etc. The added word in each instance 
défines the first, or explains the meaning of one that is less common. So in 
our passage remollescere though rare and poetic has an obvious origin, and 
undoubtedly through the relation of mollis, mulier (see Walde, Lat. etymol. 
W orierb., s.v.; Sommer, Lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre, p. 54) led Caesar to use 
effeminari to complete his customary type of couplet. There is thus a distinct 
mark of Caesar’s style in the section, which should clearly help to remove 


suspicion of its genuineness. 
O. F. Lone 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


*The Caesar references are to B.G. throughout. 























General Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 


Mr. Henry Stuart Jones, Fellow of Trinity College, has been appointed 
Camden Professor of ancient history, in the University of Oxford, to succeed 
the late Francis John Haverfield, the peerless authority on Roman Britain. 





To the newly established Bywater and Sotheby Professorship of Byzantine 
and modern Greek, at Oxford, the authorities have elected Mr. R. M. Dawkins, 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Professor Dawkins has announced 
lectures on “The History of Later Greek” and on “ Poems of Prodromos.” 





On Saturday, February 14, there was held at Harvard University a joint 
session of the Greater Boston Classical Club and of the New England Classical 
Association (Eastern Section). The program was as follows: “A Word of 
Welcome,” Dr. William Gallagher, Headmaster of Thayer Academy; “ Enrich- 
ing Secondary-School Latin,” Dr. Walter H. Freeman, Worcester Academy; 
“The Spirit of Comedy in Plato,” Mr. William C. Greene, Groton School; 
“What Is the Good of Latin ?”’ Professor Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Andover 
Academy; “Lantern Talk: The Valley of Aosta,’’ Mr. Alfred M. Dane, Malden 
High School; “Aeschylus, Poet and Moralist,’’ Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S.J., 
Professor of Greek and Latin, Boston College; “‘The Humanities in an Age of 
Conflict,”” Rev. Samuel V. Cole, President of Wheaton College. 





The following note which has recently fallen into my hands will doubtless 
be of considerable interest to classical teachers throughout our country. 

“Tberia Academy is a small school in the Ozarks, twelve miles from the 
railroad, which celebrates its thirtieth anniversary this coming Commence- 
ment. Through these years it has kept alive the old classical traditions and 
as one of the results more than two-thirds of its graduates have gone on to 
college. This year it has fifteen in one college alone. Of its eighty-two 
students every one is taking Latin, its beginning Latin class being the largest 
class in school. There are fourteen in the Virgil class and nine in beginning 
Greek. To whatever college its students have gone, they have distinguished 
themselves in scholarship, and it is believed by those in charge of the school 
that this is largely to be attributed to the solid training which they have 


received in the classics.” 
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The British Prime Minister has appointed a committee ‘‘to enquire into 
the position to be assigned to the classics (i.e., to the language, literature, and 
history of ancient Greece and Rome) in the educational system of the United 
Kingdom and to advise as to the means by which the proper study of these 
subjects may be maintained and improved.”’ The Marquis of Crewe is chair- 
man, and Mr. Christopher Cookson is secretary. As members of the committee 
some of the most distinguished classical scholars of the British Isles, have been 
appointed, of whom we may mention Professors Burnet, Rhys Roberts, and 
Gilbert Murray, Messrs. Glover and R. W. Livingstone, and Rev. Henry J. 
Browne. The Educational Times scents the intention of forcing some stand 
with reference to the “direct method,” but I have not seen this hinted at else- 
where. One other educational periodical asserts with triumphal glee that at 
last teachers of a subject so long protected by privilege are to be brought to 
book. This same journal thinks that it sees an admission of failure on the 
part of teachers of the classics since they now put themselves on record as 
hoping for improvement in the teaching of their subject! Those conversant 
with the history of education know that no body of teachers has ever been 
more progressive than the humanists. It has been their custom in the past to 
go about their work quietly and without flourish of trumpets. The question 
as to proper methods of teaching is age-long, and from the earliest times the 
humanists have been foremost in theory and experimentation. They have 
not been so impervious to ideas of change and improvement as some “edu- 
cators’”’ would have us believe. Who argues the contrary argues his own 


ignorance. 





At the January meeting of the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion 
of Liberal Studies, a talk was given by Mr. Christopher Morley, of the Public 
Ledger, on “The Sunny Side of Grub Street”; Mr. Fred Irland (of the United 
States House of Representatives) spoke on the subject, ‘Shall We Remain 
Contentedly Ignorant?” Professor William I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, 
discussed ‘‘The Higher Education.”” There was a symposium on “The Need 
of Maintaining the Liberal Elements in Education,” with short addresses by 
six principals of high schools. On February 20, under the auspices of the 
Society, there was presented in Witherspoon Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
the film spectacle Julius Caesar. This play was staged around Rome, and 
twenty thousand persons were needed for its preparation, extending over 
eighteen months. “For its staging, a miniature Rome was built, six square 
blocks in size. In every detail it is historically accurate, having been super- 
vised by authoritative critics. The work is based on Plutarch’s Life of Caesar 
and upon Caesar’s Commentaries. The sixth part closely follows Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. Antony Novelli, foremost actor in Italy, plays the réle of Julius 


Caesar.” 
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After forty-three years’ service as public orator in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Sir John Sandys, at the age of seventy-five has tendered his resignation 
to the vice-chancellor. During this period Sir John has been called upon to 
prepare 676 speeches for presenting candidates for honorary degrees and some 
79 letters, making a total of 755 “official compositions,” all of these being, of 
course, in Latin. Scholars are familiar with the volume, Orationes et Epistolae 
Cantabrigienses (1876-1909), issued ten years ago, embracing his compositions 
through thirty-three years. Of special interest to American scholars are the 
speeches delivered when presenting Professors Gildersleeve, Goodwin,White,and 
Norton. Teachers of Latin composition will be interested to know that after 
the publication in 1904 of Zielinski’s researches in the rhythm of clausulae, 
Sir John composed his Latin speeches with due regard to these results. How- 
ever, long before, Cicero’s statements in the Orator (212-15) had led him to 
resort to the use of the cadence of the double trochee; and from experience 
he “found reason to infer, on this point, modern ears were as susceptible as 
those of the ancient Romans.” Beginning with 1904, Sir John even had the 
hardihood to confront a British audience and proclaim with the “reform” 
pronunciation. Another example of boldness and independence in his com- 
position, more questionable, is his deliberate use of such phrases (theoretically 
correct) as Universitas Yaleana and Collegium Yaleanum, in defiance of the 
form Universitas Yalensis, sanctioned by long and continuous use in New 
Haven. One of the greatest scholars of all times did not hesitate to sign 
himself as Erasmus Roterodamus. The happiness of characterization found 
in the public orator’s speeches may be gathered from a note written by Matthew 
Arnold, after receiving his degree in 1883: “‘For myself, I can only say 
that I could wish the next age (if the next age enquires at all about me) to 
read no other and no longer character of me than yours.”” In submitting his 
letter of resignation, Sir John says, “I also hope, with a renewed sense of 
leisure, to resume such literary labours as are appropriate to my present age, 
and thus to return, in the evening of life, to ‘the quiet and still air of delightful 
studies.’” As a result of this increased leisure, we shall hope that the world 
of classical scholarship will be still further greatly enriched from the stores of 
his wide and deep learning. 





Wook Rebiews 


Guida Illustrata del Museo Nazionale di Ancona. By INNOCENZE 
Dav’ OssE. Ancona: Stabilimento Tipografico Cooperativo, 
1915. Cm. 22X16. Pp. lxi+423. 54 plates and 270 figures 
in the text. Lire 8. 

Although this Guide appeared in 1915, yet owing to its publication in 
war time it may not have been brought to the notice of scholars outside of 
Italy. Ancona is not one of the tourist’s regular haunts, and hitherto students 
have felt slight inducement to make the journey thither. Now, however, 
the excellent arrangement of the museum, a careful guidebook, and a vast 
and comparatively little-worked field for investigation will amply reward any 
visitor. 

The Guide lacks one important essential, it has no index; furthermore, 
no measurements are given. One could also wish for a fuller bibliography 
and more constant comparison with the results of other finds. But the map 
of the ancient city is useful, and the numerous illustrations, even though 
blurred in some cases, give a more adequate idea of the objects than any 
amount of description. 

The author gives a brief résumé of the history of the region and comes to 
the conclusion that the ancient Picenum, inhabited by an indigenous people, 
was invaded in the Bronze Age by a pre-Hellenic stock from the Peloponnesus. 
This first group, he considers, were reinforced by successive waves of im- 
migrants who overran the territory, subdued the indigenes and became fused 
with them, thus forming a new people and civilization, the Piceni, properly 
so called. 

The Guide commences in the gallery on the ground floor with objects 
belonging to the Neolithic, Aeneolithic, and Bronze ages. Here are displayed 
the flint weapons and ceramics from different sites, material which provides 
exceptional opportunities for the chronological study of these early periods. 

Then follow the results of the excavations of numerous necropolises, thus 
affording a comprehensive view of all the finds from any given locality, and 
showing the development in civilization of those buried there. The first 
is the necropolis of Belmonte; this, after a long period of clandestine spolia- 
tions, was scientifically excavated by government officials who were rewarded 
by the discovery of more than three hundred tombs, almost all rich in 
material reaching over an extended period, and therefore important as 
illustrating customs and minor arts from the Iron Age onward. Quite aston- 
ishing are the necklaces of amber, the bronze pectorals, the earrings, brace- 
lets, and other ornaments of more uncertain use. These tombs furnish 
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useful material for the study of fibulae, ranging from the great iron speci- 
mens, sometimes as much as 6ocm. in length, to the delicately wrought 
bronze examples inlaid with amber or ivory, often amounting to over a 
hundred in a single tomb, and in one case (p. 45) the body of the baby was 
covered from head to feet by a network of fibulae. However, the specialty 
of the Belmonte tombs, remarks the author, is the pendants—pendants of 
bronze, iron, amber, or ivory; pendants in the shape of discs, of shells, of 
animals, even of the human figure. Among the finest are a winged sphinx 
and a winged goddess with two attendant maidens in ivory (p. 68), and the 
amber group of the lion rending an antelope (p. 48). These amber pendants 
are ably treated by Carlo Albizzati in Rassegna d’ Arte (Settembre—Ottobre, 
1919), where he cites the previous bibliography upon the subject, proves that 
the amber is from the Baltic and not from Southern Italy, as some writers 
have proposed, and discusses the interesting points in the representations 
and the artistic excellence of some of the finest pieces. 

There are various types of helmets, bronze greaves (one example with a 
repoussé relief of Herakles slaying the Nemean lion), and weapons of all 
sorts. Strangely enough, in the tomb of a woman (No. 44), besides the 
feminine ornaments one would naturally expect, were a lance, a mace, and a 
war chariot, which gave rise to the supposition that this intrepid lady herself 
led her followers to battle. Another war chariot was found in the grave of 
a warrior in the Malvatani group. 

Almost all these tombs contained vases of clay or bronze, the latter 
frequently embellished with appliqué figures of men, horses, etc., culminat- 
ing in the splendid sixth-century vase from Amandola with its guardian lions 
and the supporting stand with virile but graceful lines. 

From the necropolis of Fermo come a fine crested bronze helmet, a large 
vase of the Villanova type, characteristic fringes of chains, and many fibulae 
a navicella. 

The Numana necropolis has furnished earrings hung with shells or minia- 
ture amphorae, a hundred different types of fibulae, some of them exceedingly 
complicated with pendant human figures, and the head of a warrior in cal- 
careous stone very roughly hewn. The inscribed stelae from Valmanente and 
Novilara are of interest to epigraphists. The amulets from Grottamare and 
Cupramarittima are good proofs of the derivation and early origin of modern 
amulets, as Professor Giuseppe Bellucci has shown in his remarkable col- 
lection of such instances in I/ Feticismo Primitivo in Italia (Perugia, 1907). 

An entirely different civilization is represented by the Gallic necropolises: 
these are distinguished from the preceding era by their characteristic weapons, 
visors, situlae with patterns beaten out in relief, and a rich collection of gold 
pendants, torques, diadems, and smaller ornaments. 

The Greek tomb found in the city itself merits attention because among 
vases of glass and clay was one of silver with the name of the owner “Zopion.”’ 
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One of the greatest merits of the museum is the opportunity it affords 
for a study of Italic ceramics. Each excavation has produced an abundance 
of vases or fragments, of local manufacture or imported, ranging from rough 
handmade sherds of the Neolithic age, through the earliest incised and painted 
wares, the urns of the Pianello terramare, the local black ware, the imported 
painted fabrics from the Puglie, to the Kleinmeister and red-figured vases 
from the Belmonte and Filottrano necropolises. No study of the subject as 
a whole has yet been made, although there are articles in the Bollettino di 
Paleontologia Italiana and in the Notizie degli Scavi, an account of the earliest 
types in Eric Peet in The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily (Oxford, 
1909), etc. One of the most useful discussions is that of Mariani, Monu- 
menti Antichi dei Lincei (1901), in the description of the finds at Aufidena. 

It must not be forgotten that many of the finest objects from this region 
have now found a home in other museums; the bronze statuette of a boy 
with a pig on his shoulder (G. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes in 
the Metropolitan Museum, No. 63); the fine situla from Offida, British Museum, 
No. 650; the Idolino in Florence; the oinochoe with zones of animals in Karls- 
ruhe; the wreath of gold laurel leaves in the Etruscan Museum of the Vatican. 

Nevertheless, what still remains in its native region is sufficient to provide 
boundless interest and information and will astonish those who have not 
realized the richness and variety of the early civilization of Italy. 

E. DouGLas VAN BUREN 

RoME 


Index Verborum Quae in Senecae Fabulis necnon in Octavia Prae- 
texta reperiuntur. A GVLIELMO ABBOTT OLDFATHER, ARTHVRO 
STANLEY PEASE, HOWARDO VERNON CANTER CONFECTUS. 
Apud Universitatem IIlinoiensem, MDCCCCXVIII. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 


IV, Nos. 2-4. 

An entering Freshman once asked me, ‘“‘Who wrote Ovid?” Somewhat 
similar is the question, debated for centuries, whether the ten tragedies were 
written “‘by Seneca or by another man of the same name.” The compilers of 
this Index find their material “in Senecae fabulis necnon in Octavia prae- 
texta.” In this they accept the conventional view, and in so doing they 
doubtless are quite safe; though the nonsenecanity of the Octavia never has 
been proved—nor disproved—conclusively, and probably never can be. 

Aside from its intrinsic importance, the special significance of this work 
lies in the evidence it gives of the growing interest in these remains of the 
Latin Tragedy. A quarter of a century ago little attention was given them; 
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most students and not a few instructors hardly knew of their existence. To 
appreciate the change one has merely to glance over the bibliography which 
fills seven large pages of the Praefatio to this Jndex, embracing only publica- 
tions which have appeared since 1901—text, annotated editions, translations, 
reviews, articles, etc. Many of these are in English—over twenty published 
in America and half as many more in England—more are in German, others 
in Latin, French, Italian, and other languages. 

Planned originally as a concordance to be made by combining concord- 
ances to the several plays, this work finally developed in the making into an 
Index Verborum containing all the readings of the Peiper-Richter text of 1902 
and also such variants as have reasonably good grounding in manuscript 
authority or coniecturis eruditorum. In a word, it is intended to identify 
and locate in the text any word which the student is likely to meet in using 
any edition of the tragedies. Under nouns, adjectives, and verbs, moreover, 
the inflected forms are listed and even the genders of identical adjective forms 
are distinguished: e.g., the occurrences of movi masculine are given in one 
group, those of movi neuter in another. Et with force of etiam has a separate 
paragraph following the examples of the commoner usage. In arrangement 
the inflectional forms of each word follow the order, familiar to students, 
of the school grammars, though in the case of verbs the passive of a given 
tense immediately follows the active: amo, amas, amat, etc., amor, etc. 
Such words as esse, tuli, velle, are not listed separately but in their proper 
order under sum, fero, volo; the user of this Index is supposed to know his 
inflections. 

Words of like spelling but different quantity are carefully distinguished 
(e.g., indico, indico), and even when but one of such a pair occurs the quantity 
of the distinguishing syllable is marked (e.g., conctdo, though concido is not 
met). It might have been well to extend this principle to cover such cases as 
mala, maélum, mdlus, nouns whose spelling is identical with forms of the ad- 
jective malus. 

One short paragraph may be quoted to illustrate the manner of treat- 
ment: 

excipio excipis Pha 865; excipit HF 42, Tr 617, HO 520, [804 E]; excipiunt 
Pha 1129bis [semel A], Oe 8; excipiam HF 1289, HO 937; excipiet Pho 316; 
excepit A 408a, HO 804[excipit EZ]; excipiam M 284; excipias Oe 805; excipiat 
Tr 7oofaccipiat E aspiciat LEO]; exciperem Oc 208{[excuterem A]; excipe 
HF 361, Tr 502, 800, Pho 406, A 232, Th 80, Oc 75; [excipite HO 1335 A]; 
excipiens (m.) Tr 10, HO 1384 [excutiens E]; exceptus Th 144, [HO 1806 £]; 
excepto (m.ab.) Pha 873. 

Evidence appears throughout of the utmost painstaking. Unfortunately, 
however, there are many homographs in Latin as in English (cf. our mean, 
which may be noun, adjective, or verb), and in dealing with these there is 
great danger of confusion. A dip here and there into the sea of references has 
brought to light several errors, revealed in some cases by the meter, in others 
by comparison with co-ordinate words. 
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abit Tr 460, Pha 728, HO 1616, is not present but perfect. 

cecidit HF 806 is listed under both cado and caedo, the latter correct. 
fugit Pha 736, 1151, 1173, HO 199, is not present but perfect. 
‘ manibus HF 12 55 is not from manes but from manus. 

metatur Th 462 is not subjunctive of meto(3), but passive indicative of 
méto(?). In Pha 506 the same form is active in sense (deponent). 

movere HF 1274 is passive imperative as given, but is infinitive in M 693. 

occidit Tr 751, M 886, may be present, but better perfect. 

pendet Tr 952 is not future of pendo but present of pendeo. 

perit HF 49 is not present but perfect; so best in Oe 1025; but in HF 1023 
it is present, not perfect. 

petit, Oc 422, 519, is not present but perfect. 

placet Tr 638 is not from placeo but from pldco. 

solvit, Oc 116, is not present but perfect. 

venit Th 878, Oc 273, is not present but perfect. 

videre M 330 is not infinitive but perfect indicative. 

Wrong verse numbers are fugit Oe 754 (755), libere Tr 366 (336). 

But what are these among so many? The whole number of references 
cannot be far short of 100,000. 

Students of the tragedies will find this Index a very valuable aid, especially 
in view of the fact that our lexicons fall so far short of doing them justice. 
The classical faculty of Illinois University is to be congratulated on the success- 
ful completion of a task which involved enormous labor and most careful 
discrimination. It is to be hoped that the compilers will be able to fulfil the 
promise with which their Praefatio closes: Alia studia de Senecae tragicé 
dictione tropis stilo mox, ut speramus, in lucem edemus. 

H. M. KInGERY 





A Handbook of Greek Vase-Painting. By M. A. B. HERForRD. 
Manchester, England: The University Press (Longmans, 
Green & Co.). Pp. 125. Illustrated. gs. 6d. 


This book attempts to supply a real need. The standard treatise in 
English on the whole subject is Mr. W. B. Walters’ History of Ancient Pottery, 
in two considerable volumes. Published about the same time as our volume 
are two other books which bring the subject up to date in the field of greatest 
interest. These are Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Museums, by Mr. 
J. D. Beasley, of Christ Church; Oxford, and A Handbook of Attic Red-Figured 
Vases, Vol. I, by Dr. J. C. Hoppin, of Bryn Mawr. The former is more 
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general than the title suggests, covering authors, schools and their development 
and relations; Dr. Hoppin’s book contains a general introduction but deals 
mostly with the cataloging of existing vases. 

Miss Herford, who is assistant lecturer in Classics at the University of 
Manchester, has made a praiseworthy contribution toward the aim set forth 
in her Preface—“to provide a book of smaller compass dealing with Greek 
vase-painting as a whole, such as might serve to introduce non-specialist readers 
to a subject full of fascinating problems and of possibilities as yet only half 
explored.” The make-up of the book is admirable. The material is arranged 
in two parts. Part I has three chapters: “‘The Greek Potter and His Craft,” 
“Vase Shapes,” and “The Uses of Vases.” Part II is labeled “Historical” 
and has four chapters: ‘Early Vases,” “‘Black-Figure Style,” “Attic Red- 
Figure Style and White-Ground Vases,” and “‘Vase-Painting in Italy under 
Attic Influences.” 

The author’s interest clearly lies in the field of technique and theory— 
the realm of “fascinating problems” and “possibilities,” referred to in the 
Preface—and here allows herself a rather too free rein. This gives to Part II 
an interest, suggestiveness, and value of no small consequence, but makes it 
inadequate as “history.” Part II is the author’s main contribution; the rest 
of the book is more mechanical. 

The preponderance of Part II and its lack of integral relation to Part I 
results in unbalanced treatment and leads to considerable repetition. Pages 
are given sometimes also to setting forth the obvious or irrelevant. One 
regrets that more space was not saved for essentials in an attempt to present 
so vast a subject in “smaller compass.” There is, for example no special 
treatment of the subjects employed by the vase painters of the different 
periods; chapter ii might have contained as much as the chapter in Collignon’s 
Handbook, but only eight vase forms are named and illustrated, while eighteen 
are familiarly introduced in later discussion; the other illustrations, though 
excellent, could have been made more numerous and thus more helpful to the 
lay reader. 

In its intent with respect to the non-specialist reader the aim of the book 
falls short. Considerable special knowledge is assumed; technical language 
is not avoided; mere reference is made to Dipylon jars or the Melean amphora 
to illustrate a point; there is an apparent general assumption that the reader 
has Walters’ two volumes at hand for reference. The non-technical reader 
of our volume will need as much preparation at least as that contained in 
Professor James R. Wheeler’s chapter on “Vases” in Fowler and Wheeler’s 
Greek Archaeology. 

A few errors in print may be noted: “apotropaeic” (p. 14); doxpos for 
dompos and pavpds for padpos (p. 88, note); dea for def (p. 101); and “‘ Median” 
for “‘ Meidian” (Pl. 11d). 


———— 
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Although the book is subject to the criticism noted, the fault is not of 
misinformation or ill-founded theory, but rather of selection and arrangement. 
The reader who has some knowledge or is willing to acquire it from a more 
elementary handbook, will find Miss Herford’s book more than interesting; 


it is invigorating. 
W. S. EBERSOLE 
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